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ORGANS BUILT DURING 1896 


‘| PETER CONACHER & CO. 


(THE OLD FIRM.) 





1.«Kildare: Cathedral 12. Burry Port: Jerusalem Ch. 22, Wilbye: Parish Ch. 
. '2.° London ; Hampton Hill Chapel | 13. Lianberis : Preswylfra Ch. 23. Bolton: Noble Street Ch. 
, 3. Abertillery: Blaenau Chapel 14, Castlewellan: Parish Ch, 24. Monasterevan: Parish Ch, 
1. 4. Swansea; St. John’s Church 15. Ruskington: Parish Ch. 25. Liandilo: C. M. Ch. 
5.5 Derby: King Street Chapel 16. Knowl : St. Peter’s Ch. 26. Kenilworth : Chamber Organ 
6., Calne: Chamber Organ 17. Newton Heath; P, M. Ch. 27. Dublin: Loretto Abbey | 
7.,Monk Bretton: U.M. F. Ch. 18. St. John’s, N.F.: Gower St. Ch. | 28. Maidstone: St, Stephen’s Ch. 
" 8.Tubbercurry: Catholic Ch. 19. St, John’s, N.F.: St. Andrew’s | 29. Welshpool: Pres. Ch. 
9..Piltown: Parish Charch Pres. Ch. 30. Raunds: Chamber Organ 
i 10."Annahilt : Parish Church 20. Balbriggan: Catholic Ch. 31. Pentre: Siloh Ch. 
11.\Gateshead: P. M. Chapel 21. Brighouse: Bridge End Ch. 











CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF ENGLAND AND WALBS. 
THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH HYMNAL, 


Edited by-G. S. BARRETT, D.D. Harmonies revised by E. J. HopkKINs, Mus. Doc. 
Part 1—Hymns, Part 2,—Chants. Part 3—Anthems. Separate or in One Volume. 
Words and Music. Crown 8vo. Parts 1,2, and 3. Cloth, 5s.; Cheap Edition in Staff or Tonic Sol-fa Notation, 
a9 ” Demy $vo. Part 1. Cloth, ss. Parts 2and 3. Cloth, 5s. Staff Notation only. 
” 9 Medium r6mo. Parts 2and 3. Cloth, 2s. 6d.; boards, 3s. Staff or Tonic Sol-fa Notation, 
Words Only. Complete vol. Parts 1,2, and 3 in various bindings, from 8d, to ros, 


THE CONGREGATIONAL MISSION HYMNAL, 
A New Hymn and Tune Book for Mission and Week-night Services. 
| Containing 300 specially selected Hewes. Edited by G. S. BARRETT, D.D. Harmonies revised by Sir JoszpH BARNBy, 


blished with and without Music, at prices from 1d. to 4s, 
CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL HYMNAL, 
OR BOOK OF PRAISE FOR THE YOUNG. 

A New Hymn and Tune Book suitable for Sunday Schools, Bands of Hope, and Special Services for Children and Young People. 
Containing 500 Hymns. Edited by G. S. BARRETT, D.D. Harmonies revised by Sir JosepH BARNBY. 
Published with and without Music, at prices from 3d. to 4s. 

Selections of Hymns on Sheets for Special Services are provided at is. net per 100. 

All communications for complete Price Lists, or with Order and Remittances, should be sent to the Manager, Mr, H, THacxer, 
PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT, MEMORIAL HALL, FARRINGDON STREET, E.C. 
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Organs for Sale or Hire. 


MWPIVIVOI® 


6 new Two-Manual Organs, 15 stops, 17 stops, 
19 stops, 20 stops, 21 stops, and 30 stops; 4 
second-hand Organs, with 9, 14, 15, and 22 
Stops. 





ORGANS BUILT to any SPECIFICATION, and CONSTRUCTED 
on the MOST IMPROVED PRINCIPLES 
of HIGH CLASS WORK at LOW PRICES. 


Tuners sent to all parts of the Kingdom. Estimates, 
Specifications, and Price List sent free. 


A. MONK’S Organ Works, 
650a, HOLLOWAY ROAD, LONDON, N. 


HYMN-TUNE VOLUNTARIES 


(WITH VARIATIONS). 


St. Alphege. W. H. Maxrietp, Mus. Bac. 
Meicombe. Bruce STEane. 

Austria. Bruce STEAnNE. 

Bemerton. Ernest H. Situ, F.R.C.O. 
Hollingside, Ernest H. Situ, F.R.C.O. 
Hanover. James Lyon, 











One Shilling and Sixpence each. 








“ Musica, JouRNAL” Orrice, 44, Fleet Street, London, E.C, 











NICHOLSON & LORD, 
@rgan Builders, 


VICARAGE PLACE, WALSALL ;| 


And 748, Ceorge Street, Sydney, Australia. 


WOO 


Organs built with improved Tracker Action, also with 


the Tubular Pneumatic Transmission Action, on the latest 


and most approved principle. 


Specifications and Estimates for New Organs, En- | 


largements, Repairs, etc., sent free. 





ORGANS TUNED BY CONTRACT OR OTHERWISE | 





First-olass Tuners sent to all parts of the Country. 





CHORAL MARCHES. 


0990000990000 0SOO08 


“Saviour, Blessed Saviour.” | 


By Ernest H. Situ. 2d. 


“March On, Mareh On.” 


By CHARLES DaRNTON. 2d. 


“Forward be our Watchword.” | 
By W. Henry MAaxFIELD, Mus. Bac. 2d. 





“MUSICAL JOURNAL” OFFICE, 44, Freet Street, | 
Lonpon, EC, 





WADSWORTH & BRO, 


Organ BWuilders, 
85, OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 


And at 181, UNION STREET, ABERDEEN, 





Specifications and Esti:znates for New Organs, 
Keconstructions, and Repairs sent on 
application free of charge. 


@RCANS CONSTRUCTED ON A PERFECT SYSTEM OF TUBULAR 
PNEUMATICS, AND ON THE ELECTRIC SYSTEM, 


TUNINGS CONTRACTED FOR IN ANY PART OF 
j GREAT BRITAIN. 


@@ SEVERAL GOOD SECOND-HAND ORGANS FOR SALE. 


NICHOLSON & CO,, 
Organ Builders, 
PALACE YARD, WORCESTER. 


(Established 5@ Years.) 








Organs Constructed with Tubular 
and other Improved Pneumatic Actions. 





Specifications, Estimates, Designs, and Testimonials 
sent fost free on application. 





GOLD MEDAL 


Awarded Bradford Fine Art and Industrial Exhibition, 1882. 77 
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JAMES CONACHER & SONS, 
ORGAN BUILDERS, 


Bath Street and Rook Street, Huddersfield. 





Organs built with Tracker, Tubular, ; 


Lever-Pneumatic, and Electro- 
Pneumatic Actions, 
Speciality—Colonial Organs. 


EstIMATES, SPECIFICATIONS, AND TESTIMONIALS SENT POST 


FREE ON APPLICATION. 
Please address all Communications in full. 


TO CHOIRMASTERS, CHORISTERS, AND THOSE 
LEARNING TO SING. 


THE ENGLISH PATENT CONCERTINA 
is the best for training the voice; it excels all other musical jj 








instruments; and its extreme portability and richness of tone [7 


are not the least of the many advantages it possesses. 


LACHENAL & CO0.’S NEW MODEL 
CONCERTINAS 





can be made to suit the taste of the most fastidious in regaré 


and tone, and are made from 48 to 68 keys is 


to quali 
Treble, enor, Baritone, and Bass, adapted for every descrip- 
tion of orchestral music. The New Patent Bowing Valves, 


as used by Signor Alsepti, render its intonation 
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THE x NONGONFORMIST 
> US CAL x JOURNAL 


A MONTHLY RECORD AND REVIEW 


DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF WORSHIP MUSIC 


IN THE NONCONFORMIST CHURCHES. 








“JUNE, 1897. 


PRICE 2D. 
Annual Subscription : 2s. 6d. post free. 





By Special Appointment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


NORMAN BROTHERS & BEARD, 
ORGAN BUILDERS, NORWICH, 


Refer w.th pleasure to some of the principal Organs built by them 
in Nonconformist Churches, 

HALIFAX : KING CROSS ROAD WESLEYAN CHAPEL. 

LIVERPOOL: WELSH CALVINISTIC CHURCH, 

LONDON : DR.STEPHENSON’S CHILDREN’S HOME,BONNER RD, 

LONDON: BAPTIST CHURCH, N. FINCHLEY. 

GLASGOW: MARYHILL U.P. CHURCH, 

NORWICH: ST. MARY’S BAPTIST CHAPEL, 

NORWICH: NEW CITY CHAPEL. 

NORWICH: CALVERT STREET CHAPEL. 

CAMBRIDGE: ST. ANDREW’S BAPTIST CHAPEL 

PERTH, WESTERN AUSTRALIA: CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. 

PENZANCE: BIBLE CHRISTIAN CHAPEL. 

IPSWICH: TURRET GREEN BAPTIST CHURCH. 

SHREWSBURY: SWAN HILL CHAPEL. 

BOURNEMOUTH : WEST CLIFF TASERNACLE. 

WISBECH, CAMBS,: FREE METHODIST CHAPEL. 

NEWMARKET: CONGREGATIONAL CHAPEL. 

BEXLEY, KENT: CONGREGATIONAL CHAPEL, 





POPULAR | HYMNS SET TO FESTIVAL MUSIC, 


By E. MINSHALL, 


Very Suitable for Anniversary Services. 





“Soldiers of Christ, Arise!” 


No. 1. 
Sixth Edition, 2da. 
No. 2. “The Son of God goes forth to War.” 
Third Edition, 2@e 
No. 3. “All Glory, Laud, and Honour.” 
Fifth Edition, Lid. 
No. 4. “Brightly Greame our Banner.” 
Third Edition, 2@d@le 
No. 5. “Stand up, stand up for Jesus.” 2a. 
No. 6. ‘| heard the Voice of Jesus say.” 


Third Edition. (Sol-fa, 1d.) @@e 


“ NONCONFORMIST MUSICAL JOURNAL” OFFICE, 
445 FL EET STREET, LONDON, E. nC. 


ATTRACTIVE MUSIC for SUNDAY SCHOOL ANNIVERSARIES. 
ANTHEMS (for the Choir. 
HYMNS for the Children. 
ANTHEMS (or Children and Choir. 


Send for List. H. BUCKLEY, Swadlincote, Burton-on-lrent 





POPULAR ANTHEMS 


FOR CHURCH USE. 


No. 1. “Come, Let us Join our Cheerful Songs!” By W. Henry Maxrietp, Mus, Bac, Price 14d, 

No. 2 “Trust in the Lord with all Thine Heart.” By Artuur Berrince, Price 13d, 

No. 3. “Holiest! Breathe An Evening Blessing.” By Frank Mairianp. Price 1}. 

No. 4. “Rock of Ages.” By Cuas, Buxton Grunpy. Price 14d. 

No 5. “O be Joyful in God.” By W. Henry Maxrietp, Mus, Bac. Price 14d, 

No. 6 “Fear not, O Land.” (Prize Harvest Anthem.) By ArtHur Berrivce, Price 1}d. 

7. “Holy, Holy, Holy.” By W. Wricur. Price 13d, 

No. 8 “There were Shepherds.” (Prize Christmas Anthem.) By W. Wricut. Price 1d. 

No. 9 “He is Risen.” (Prize Easter Anthem.) By J. P. Arrwater. Price 13d 

Nc. 10. ““O Lord, | will Praise Thee.” (Prize Anthem.) By Ortanvo A. Mansrietp, Mus, Doc, Price 14d. 

No. 11. § args the Lord thy God.” (Prize Harvest Anthem.) By W. Henry Maxrieco, Mus. Bac. 
*rice Idd. 

No. 12. “—_ Han the Power of Jesu’s Name.” (Prize Anthem.) By Ernesr H. Situ, F.R.C.O, 
rice 13d. 

No. 13. Benedicite Omnia Opera. (Prize Setting.) By Grorcz H. Ery, B.A. Price 13d. 

No. 14. Let us now go even unto Bethlehem. (Christmas Anthem.) By Bruce Steane. Price 14d. 

No. 15. “Christ is Risen.” (Prize Easter Anthem.) By James Lyon. Price 1}d. 

No. 16. Saviour, Blessed Saviour. (Prize Choral March.) By Ernest H, Smirn, F.R,C.O, Price 2d. 

No. 17. Three Introits. By Ernesr H. Smitn, F.R.C.O,, and E. Minsuatt. Price 13d. 

No. 18. Let the Earth bring forth Grass. (Prize Harvest Anthem.) By Arrnur Berrivce, 2d. 

No. 19. *‘March On, March On, Ye Soldiers True.” (Vocal March.) By C. Darnton. 2d. 

No. 20. “Praise ye the Lord.” (Festival Anthem.) By Ernest H. Smitu, F.R.C.O. 2d. 

No. 21. “The Lord’s Prayer.” (For Congregational Use.) By A. W. Frercuer. 1}. 

No. 22. “Assist us Mercifully, O Lord.” By GC. Rayteicn Vicars. 13d. 

No. 23. Praise the Lord, O Jerusalem. (Harvest or General Use.) By C. Darnron. 2d. 

No. 24. “*‘Behold ! Bring You Good Tidings.” (Christmas) By Artuur Berripce. 2d, 

No. 25. “*Who is this so Weak and Helpless?” By FE. Minsnatt, 2d. 

No. 26. ‘*Rejoice in the Lord.” By Arruur Berrivce. 2d, 

No. 27. “Forward be our Watchword.” (Choral March.) By W. Henry Maxrietp, Mus. Bac, 2d. 


The Nonconformist Musical Journal” Office, 44, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
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Organs for Sate or Hire. 


RWI 


6 new Two-Manual Organs, 15 stops, 17 stops, 
19 stops, 20 stops, 21 stops, and 30 stops; 4 
eo Organs, with 9, 14, 15, and 22 

Ops. 





ORGANS BUILT to any SPECIFICATION, and CONSTRUCTED 
on the MOST IMPROVED PRINCIPLES 
of HIGH CLASS WORK at LOW PRICES. 


Tuners sent to all parts of the Kingdom. Estimates, 
Specifications, and Price List sent free. 


A. MONK’S Organ Works, 
650a, HOLLOWAY ROAD, LONDON, N. 


HYMN-TUNE VOLUNTARIES 


(WITH VARIATIONS). 


St. Alphege. W. H. Maxriztp, Mus, Bac. 
Meicombe. Bruce STEane. 

Austria. Bruce STEane. 

Bemerton. Ernest H. Situ, F.R.C.O. 
Hollingside, Ernest H. Smitu, F.R.C.O. 
Hanover. James Lyon, 











One Shilling and Sixpefce each. 








“ Musica. JouRNAL” Orrice, 44, Fleet Street, London, E.C, 


NICHOLSON & LORD, 


@rgan Builders, 


VICARAGE PLACE, WALSALL; 
And 748, George Street, Sydney, Australia. 


Ve» 


Organs built with improved Tracker Action, also with 
the Tubular Pneumatic Transmission Action, on the latest 
and most approved principle. 


largements, Repairs, etc., sent free. 
ORGANS TUNED BY CONTRACT OR OTHERWISE. 








First-class Tuners sent to all parts of the Country. 
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“Saviour, Blessed Saviour.” 
By Ernest H. SmitTu. 2d. 


“March On, Mareh On.” 


By CHARLFS DARNTON. 2d. 


By W. Henry MaxFIELD, Mus. Bac. 2d. 





“MUSICAL JOURNAL” OFFICE, 44, Freer Street, 
Lonpon, EC, 





WADSWORTH & BRO, 


Organ BWuilders, 
85, OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 


And at 181, UNION STREET, ABERDEEN, 


Specifications and Esti:nates for New Organs, 
Reconstructions, and Repairs sent on 
application free of charge. 


@RCANS CONSTRUCTED ON A PERFECT SYSTEM OF TUBULAR 
PNEUMATICS, AND ON THE ELECTRIC SYSTEM. 


TUNINGS CONTRACTED FOR IN ANY P. 
g GREAT BRITAIN. WEE OF 


@m SEVERAL GOOD SECOND-HAND ORGANS FOR SALE. 


NICHOLSON & CO,, 
Organ Builders, 
PALACE YARD, WORCESTER. 


(Betabliched 5@ Years.) 











Organs Constructed with Tubular 
and other Improved Pneumatic Actions. 





Specifications, Estimates, Designs, and Testimonials 


GOLD MEDAL 
Awarded Bradford Fine Art and Industrial Exhibition, 1882. 


oeEOeS 


JAMES CONACHER & SONS, 
ORGAN BUILDERS, 
Bath Street and Rook Street, Huddersfield. 


Organs built with Tracker, Tubular, 
Lever-Pneumatic, and Electro- 
Pneumatic Actions, 
Speciality—Colonial Organs. 


EstiMATES, SPECIFICATIONS, AND TESTIMONIALS SENT POST 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Please address all Communications in full. 


TO CHOIRMASTERS, CHORISTERS, AND THOSE 
LEARNING TO SING. 


THE ENGLISH PATENT CONCERTINA 
is the best for training the voice; it excels all other musica} 
instruments; and its extreme portability and richness of tone 
are not the least of the many advantages it possesses. 


LACHENAL & CO.’S NEW MODEL 
CONCERTINAS 


can be made to suit the taste of the most fastidious in regaré 
to on ee to 68 keys is 
Treble, ‘enor, Baritone, and ed for every descrip- 
tion of orchestral music. The New Patent Bowing Valves, 

















sent fost free on application. 


as used by Signor Alsepti, render its intonation 


Specifications and Estimates for New Organs, Ene | 


CHORAL MARCHES.| 


“Forward be our Watehword.” | 
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A MONTHLY RECORD AND REVIEW 
DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF WORSHIP MUSIC IN THE NONCONFORMIST CHURCHES. 








JUNE, 1897. 








PRICE 2D. 
Annual Subscription : 2s. 6d. post free. 





By Special Appointment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


NORMAN BROTHERS & BEARD, 
ORGAN BUILDERS, NORWICH, 


Refer wth pleasure to some of the principal Organs built by them 
in Nonconformist Churches, 


HALIFAX : KING CROSS ROAD WESLEYAN CHAPEL. 
LIVERPOOL: WELSH CALVINISTIC CHURCH. 

LONDON : DR.STEPHENSON’S CHILDREN’S HOME,BONNER RD, 
LONDON: BAPTIST CHURCH, N. FINCHLEY. 

GLASGOW: MARYHILL U.P. CHURCH. 

NORWICH: ST. MARY’S BAPTIST CHAPEL, 

NORWICH: NEW CITY CHAPEL. 

NORWICH: CALVERT STREET CHAPEL. 

CAMBRIDGE: ST. ANDREW’S BAPTIST CHAPEL 

PERTH, WESTERN AUSTRALIA: CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. 
PENZANCE: BIBLE CHRISTIAN CHAPEL. 

IPSWICH: TURRET GREEN BAPTIST CHURCH. 
SHREWSBURY: SWAN HILL CHAPEL. 

BOURNEMOUTH : WEST CLIFF TASERNACLE. 

WISBECH, CAMBS.: FREE METHODIST CHAPEL, 
NEWMARKET: CONGREGATIONAL CHAPEL. 

BEXLEY, KENT: CONGREGATIONAL CHAPEL. 





POPULAR HYMNS SET TO FESTIVAL MUSIC, 


By E. MINSHALL, 


Very Suitable ‘for. “Anniversary Services. 





No. 1. “ Soldiers of Christ, Arise!” 
Sixth Edition, 2a. 
No.2. “The Son of God goes forth to War.” 
Third Edition, 2a@e 
No. 3. “All Glory, Laud, and Honour.” 
ifth Edition, lid. 
No. 4. “Brightly Gleame our Banner.” 
Third Edition, @a@e 
No. 5. “Stand up, stand up for Jesus.” 2a. 
No. 6. ‘| heard the Voice of Jesus say.” 
Third Edition. (Sol-fa, 1d.) @@e 
“ NONCONFORMIST MUSICAL pst ge op OFFICE, 
44, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
ATTRACTIVE MUSIC for SUNDAY SCHOOL ANNIVERSARIES. 
ANTHEMS for the Choir. 
HYMNS for the Children. 
ANTHEMS (or Children and Choir. 
BUCKLEY, Swadlincote, Burton-on-Irent 


Send for List. H. 





POPULAR ANTHEMS 


“Rock of Ages.” 
“OQ be Joyful in God.” 


“Holy, Holy, Holy.” By W. Wricur. 


SPP eonreoorerp> 


_— 


“Because the Lord thy God.” 
Price 14d. 


“All Hail the Power of Jesu’s Name.” 


Price 13d. 
Benedicite Omnia Opera. 


‘Christ is Risen.” 


“Come, Let us Join our Cheerful Songs!” By W. Henry Maxriecp, Mus, Bac, 
“Trust in the Lord with all Thine Heart.” By Artnur Berrince. 
“Holiest! Breathe An Evening Blessing.” 
By Cuas, Buxton Grunpy. 
By W. Henry Maxrietp, Mus, Bac. 
“Fear not, O Land.” (Prize Harvest Anthem.) By ArtHur Berrince. 
Price 13d, 

“There were Shepherds.” (Prize Christmas Anthem.) By W. Wricur. 
“He is Risen.” (Prize Easter Anthem.) By J. P. Arrwater. 
*O Lord, | will Praise Thee.” (Prize Anthem.) By Ortanvo A. Mansriecp, Mus, Doc, Price 14d. 
(Prize Harvest Anthem.) 


(Prize Setting.) 
Let us now go even unto Bethlehem. 
(Prize Easter Anthem.) 


FOR CHURCH USE. 


Price 13d, 
Price 13d, 

By Frank Mairtanp. Price 13d. 
Price 14d, 

Price 14d. 

Price 1}. 


Price 1}d. 
Price 13d 


By W. Henry Maxrieco, Mus, Bac. 


(Prize Anthem.) By Ernest H. Situ, F.R.C.O, 


By Grorce H. Ety, B.A, Price 144. 
(Christmas Anthem.) By Bruce STEANE. 
Price 13d, 


Price 14d. 
By James Lyon, 


Saviour, Blessed Saviour. (Prize Choral March.) By Ernest H, Smiru, F.R.C.O, Price 2d. 


Three introits. By Ernest H. Smitu, F.R.C.O,, and E. MinsHatt. 


Price 14d. 


Let the Earth bring forth Grass. (Prize Harvest Anthem.) By Arrnur Berrivce, 2d. 


‘‘\March On, March On, Ye Soldiers True,” 


(Vocal March.) By C. Darnton, 2d, 


“Praise ye the Lord.” (Festival Anthem.) By Ernest H. Smit, F.R.C.O. 2d. 
“The Lord’s Prayer.” (For Congregational Use.) By A. W. Frercuer. 13d. 


“Assist us Mercifully, O Lord.” 
Praise the Lord, O Jerusalem. 


By G. Rayreicu Vicars. 13d. 
(Harvest or General Use.) By C. Darnton. 2d. 


‘Behold | Bring You Good Tidings.” (Christmas) By Artur Berripce. 2d, 


“Who is this so Weak and Helpless?” | 


By E. MInsHALL, 2d. 


‘tRejoice in the Lord.” By Artruur Berrince. 2d, 


“Forward be our Watchword.” (Choral March.) 


By W. Henry Maxrietp, Mus. Bac, 2d. 


The Nonconformist Musical Journal ” Office, 44, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
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Professional Botices. 


ISS EDITH HANDS, Holder of Parepa-Rosa 
Scholarship, R.A.M. 
Homes,”—Address, 23, Burgoyne Road. “Harrineay, N. 


ADAME MINNIE 
Oratorios, Church Solos, Concerts, etc. — 


Avenue, Wood Green, N. See 


R. ALEXANDER TUCKER (Basso Profundo).— 
“Mr. Alexander Tucker is the possessor of perhaps the 

finest basso-profundo voice among English vocalists. He was in 
excellent voice, singing *Rock’d in the Cradle ot the Deep’ with 
remarkable power.” — Zhe Sketch, May 27th, 1896.”—‘‘ St. Audries,” 


Enfield, N. 
WILLS 


Farrant 








M*. ARTHUR 
Oratorios, Miscellaneous Concerts, and ‘‘ At-Homes.”-—1, 
Greencroft Gardens, N, 


D® F. q. KARN, a Bac. Arnel Mus. Doc. 
Trinity College, Toronto; L. Mu gives L ESSONS 
personally or by post in HARMONY, Cc OUNTE REDINT, FUGUE, 
ORCHESTRATION, ACOUSTICS, etc., and pre ares for Musical 
Examinations. Latest successes : MUS, BAC. DURHAM FINAL 
and FIRST EXAMS., 1896, 1895, 1894, and all previous years; 
FIRST MUS. BAC. CAMBRIDGE, 1896; A.R.C.M., 1896 ; FINAL 
and FIRST MUS. BAC. OXFORD, 1895 and 1896 ; KF, R,C.0., 
1897; A.R.C.O., 1896; MUS. BAC, CAMBRIDGE; MUS. 
BAC. LONDON; Mus. BAC. DUBL IN; L ene M. (Composition 
and Pianotoste) L. Mus, and A. Mus. 'L.C.M.; Mus, Bac. and 
Mus, Doc., Toronto; Gold Medallists ; L.T.C. Le ., Jan., 1897, and 
A.T.C.L.; "Senior Local, R.A.M. and R.C.M. Special and individual 
attention given to Correspondents. Upwards of 359 Diplomas 
and Degrees and several Gold Medals gained by pupils.—Terms 
i ggg —Address, 70, Park Road, Haverstock Hill, London, 





D* ORLANDO A. MANSFIELD, Mus. Doc., 
7T.U,T,, FRG.” igMue, L.C.M., L.T.C.L., Torquay 
(Author of “ The Student's Har mony e prepares by Correspon- 
dence for all Musical Exams, Examination pieces analyzed. MSS. 
revised, 
ISS MARGARET PEARSON (Soprano).— Con- 
certs, Oratorios, etc. Special: ‘Creation,’ ‘ Elijah,” and 
“Stabat Mater’ (Rossini).—For terms, etc., 50, Bloom Street, 
Stockport, 
~OR CHOIRS, SINGING CLASSES, etc. —Send 
One Shilling for Sample Parcel of Effective ANTHEMS and 
GLEES, all seasons.—The Orpheus Music Co., Moorgate 
Station Arcade. London, F.C. _ Estimates to Composers. 
()PGaess 15, etc., wanting specimens of good, 
popular, yet easy Church Music, send address to J. H. 
MAUNDER, “San Remo,” Bromle -y, Kent. 
EW TUNES (8) tor School Festivals, by Dr. 
Hires, Cates SimPer, etc., including Special Queen’s 
Commemoration Hymn. Music, 7s. per 100; words, 2s. Special 
title-page for quantities. Send stamp for sample to Sunpay 
Scnoot Union, 1, Piccadilly, Manchester. 
Ppkizes FOR FESTIVAL HYMN TUNES.— 
Four Prizes of Three Pounds each; Manchester Sunday 
School Union.—Send stamp for conditions to F, WomERsL EY, 
, Piccadilly, Manchester, _ ee UY oer a 
ORAN MUSIC for Sale sale cheap. ~ Send stamp for 
List. J. F. Blasdale,24, Wilford Grove, Nottingham. 


NONCONFORMIST CHOIR UNION. 


The Ninth Annual Festival 


WILL TAKE PLACE AT THE 


CRYSTAL PALACE, 
On SATURDAY, JUNE 26th, 1897. 


During the Morning there will be a CHORAL COMPETITION 
for various Prizes. 
At 4 p.m. the GRAND CHORAL CONCERT will take place 
on the Handel Orchestra. 
THE CHOIR CONSISTING OF 


4,000 ADULT SINGERS, 


With the Band of the Nonconformist Choir Union. 
Vocalist—Miss MARGARET HOARE. 
Conductor—Mr, E. MINSHALL, 
Orchestral Conductor—Mr. T, R. CROGER. 
Organist—Mr. ARTHUR BRISCOE. 














Tickets oF Apmission, including the Railway Journey from 
ag and back, 1s. 6d. each, may be had from the Treasurer, 
. W.E. BLANDFORD, 227 and 228, Gresham House, E,C., or 

ee of the Choir Secretaries, 


For Concerts, Oratorios, and “ At- | 
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LONDON COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 


INcorPoRATED 1892] Founded 1887. Phsatheo 
GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W. 


FOR EDUCATION AND EXAMINATIONS IN 
PRACTICAL AND THEORETICAL MUSIC, 


MUSICAL JOURNAL, 





PATRON - - - + - - = - - His Grace the Duxe oF Lerps, | 


A. J. Catpicott, Esq., Mus.Bac.Cantab., Principal Education Dept, 


G, ag xe Howes, Esq., Director of Examinations, 
F. J. Karn, = ., Mus. Bac. Cantab., Vice-Principal. 
EXAMINATIONS in PIANOFORTE ‘PLAYING, SINGING, 
THEORY, and all branches of Music, will be held in London and at 


350 Provincial Centres in June (for Scotland and Ireland) @ 


and July (for England and Wales), when Certificates will be granted 
to all successful candidates without restriction to age. 

Syllabus and Forms of Entry can be obtained of the Secre- 
tary, who will supply all particulars. The last day for entry is 
May isth and June rsth respectively. 

Silver and Bronze Medals ona “Book Prizes are offered for 
Competition in accordance with the printed Regulations, 

Additional awards for special competition at the ensuing Summer 
examinations will comprise :— 

The UNITED KINGDOM Silver and Bronze Medals and 
Book Prizes, and 
The QUEEN’S DIAMOND JOBILEE Gold and 
Silver Medals. 
Particulars are now ready. 

Application for the Formation of New Centres should be 
made to the Secretary, who will furnish all necessary information. 

The Higher fxaminations for Diplomas of Associate (A.L.C.M.), 
Associate in Music (A.Mus, L.C.M.), Licentiate (L.L.C.M.), Licen- 
tiate in Music (L. Mus. L.C.M.)., and Fellowship (I.L.C.M.), 
will also take place in June and July. 

In the Educational Department, students are received and 
thoroughly trained under the best Professors at Moderate Fees, 


Two Scholarships, Two Exhibitions, and Three Prizes 


are being offered for competition in July to commemorate the 
Diamond Jubilee of Her Majesty the Queen. 
T. WEEKES HOLMES, Secretary. 


Vesper Tune (Prize Competition), 
By W. HENRY MAXFIELD, Mus. Bac. 
Printed on Thick Cards, in both Notations. Price One Penny 








A Setting of the Lord’s Prayer for 
Congregational Use. 
By E. MINSHALL. 
Stiff Cards. ONE PENNY EACH. 


44, FLeet Street, Lonvon, F.C. 


SONGS FOR CHURCH AND HOME. 


No, 1.-SUN OF MY SOUL, (CtoE). 
Mus. Bac, 
No.2—-O COME, YE WEARY HEARTED, 
CHARLES DARNTON, 
No. 3. mente? TO THEE, MY GOD, THIS NIGHT. (C 
o E-flat.) James Lyon, 


ONE SHILLING EACH. 
44, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


NEW CHANT, ANTHEM & SERVICE BOOK 
OFFER OF PRIZES. 


In connection with the Bristol Tune Book, the Proprietor 
is about to publish a new CHANT, ANTHEM, AND 
SERVICE BOOK, and would be glad to receive con- 
tributions of original Anthems, Services, Quadruple, 
Single and Double Chants, etc., which would be submitted 
to the musical editor. 

The Proprietor has pleasure also in offering the following 
Prizes, viz., £7 7s. for the First, and £4 4s. tor the Second 
best original Anthem, and £5 5s. for the First, and £3 38. 
for the Second best original Musical Setting of selected 
words. 

Full particulars may be obtained by sending a stamped 
directed envelope to Mr. W. Crorron Hemmons, Publisher 
and Proprietor of the Bristol Tune Book, St. Stephen 
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HE NONCONFORMIST 
MUSIGAL JOURNAL: 


A MONTHLY RECORD AND REVIEW 


Devoted to the interests of Worship Music in the 
Nonconformist Churches. 


EpItEep BY E. MINSHALL. 








THE MONTH, YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION, 
Price 2d. Post free, 2s, 6d. 


Editorial, Publishing, and Advertising Offices— -. 
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Our CoMPETITIONS 


SEQUENTIAL TREATMENT 1 IN Mopvern Hy MN : Tunes ove 
FooLs ... 

Music AT THE ' Comonnea: ATIONAL L Cuunce, L EWISHAM 
Music 1N 1TS RELATION TO HEALTH 

PassinG NoTES .. er ove 

DeatH oF Mr, W. T. Best 

Tue Tonic Sou-FA COLLEGE ,, 

QUALIFICATIONS FOR SINGERS... 

‘THe PopuLAR SONG i. 

REQUISITES OF a Goop Cnom, 

GouNOD AND HIs Music 

HEARING COLOURS 


A Goop ACCOMPANIST 


NoNCONFORMIST CHURCH Oneane: — 
Leamington Street Chapel, Blackburn... f 
The King’s Weigh House Chapel, Grosvenor Square, , London 
EcHOES FROM THE CHURCHES :— 
Metropolitan 
Provincial “ 
New Music ,., . 
Staccato Nores ,, 
To CoRRESPONDENTS 
ACCIDENTAL s 


Mur Competitions, 
Tue Prize for the best Harvest Thanksgiving 
Anthem has been awarded to 
Mr. CHARLES DARNTON, 
17, Downshire Hill, 
Hampstead, N.W. 





che Mert Competition. 


We offer a prize of Two Guineas for the best 
Set of Variations for the Organ of “ Adeste 


Fideles.” The conditions are as follows :— 
1. MSS. must be sent to our office not later 


pthan July rst next. 


2. Each MS. must be marked with a nom de 
plume, and must be accompanied by a sealed 
envelope, containing the name and address of the 
writer, 

3. Unsuccessful MSS. will be returned if 
stamped addressed envelopes are sent us for that 
purpose, 

4. We reserve the right to withhold the prize 
should we consider there is no MS. of sufficient 
merit or suitability. 

5. Our decision in all matters relating to the 
competition shall be final. 


Many of our a will aimashad the Noncon- 


THE MORCOEOR aE MUSICAL aeiiseacens ss 


| 4 p.m. 
| when singers from all parts of the country will form 


| the large chorus. 





| F.R.C.O., 





formist Choir Union Festival, to be held at the , 


33 


Crystal ison on the 26th inst. Choral compe- 
titions will take place during the morning. At 
the great concert will be the attraction, 


The rehearsal arrangements for the Festival are 
as follows. Mr. Minshall’s fixtures—May 12th, 
Stoke Newington; 13th, Junction Road, Upper 
Holloway ; 21st, Folkestone ; 24th, Nottingham ; 
25th, Liverpool; 26th, Oldham ; 27th, Rochdale ; 
28th, Stockport ; 31st, Glossop; June rst, Brier- 
field ; 2nd, Keighley ; roth, Walsall ; 11th, Coven- 
try; 14th, Ipswich; 15th, Bloomsbury Chapel. 
Mr. Briscoe will hold rehearsals at Kettering and 
St. Neots, and Mr. Blandford at Rushden. 

A correspondent writes: “A few Sunday 
evenings ago I attended a chapel, where the Com- 
munion was to be administered after the service. 
The Voluntary played between the ordinary service 
and the Lord’s Supper was a loud, flippant march 
of the lightest kind. Moreover, it was so long that 
the minister and deacons were seated at the table 
some minutes waiting for this distracting voluntary 
to be finished.” It is almost impossible to imagine 
anything in the way of voluntaries in worse taste 
than this. We believe such instances of lack of 
good judgment are rare, but we call attention to 
the subject as a warning, especially to young organ- 
ists. If any voluntary at all is played immediately 
before a Communion Service, it should. certainly 
be of a quiet, meditative character. 


There has been a choir strike in a village 
church in Sussex. It seems the churchwardens 
requested the members of the choir to “ wipe their 
feet,” which they construed into an insult. Further, 
the wardens criticised their style of singing and 
instructed them to “open their mouths.” The 
Vicar remained silent while these insults were 
poured upon the choir. An apology was 
demanded but it was not given. ‘The men there- 
upon resigned and the singing was led by the boys 
alone. 


Paderewski is to receive £1,000 for one piano- 
forte recital in Queen’s Hall. When will the time 
arrive when, say, Dr. A. L. Peace or Mons. Guilmant 
will get the same figure for an organ recital ? 





Sequential Treatment in Modern 
iypmn Tunes, 


By Ortanpo A. Mansrtecp, Mus.Doc.T.U.T., L.Mus.L.C.M., 
L.T.C\L. ; Author of ‘ The Student’s Harmony,” 
etc,, etc, 
(Concluded from page 75.) 

Our next step is to proceed to the examination of 
some of the real sequences to be found in modern 
hymn tunes—modern hymn tunes we say, because, 
although as old as the days of Corelli, the sequence 
was a device very sparingly introduced into the 
“ church tunes ” of the English Reformation. Here we 
must not forget that real sequences, whether melodic 
or harmonic, are of two kinds—first, those in which 
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every interval of the subject or model is exactly repro- 
duced at a higher or lower pitch,’thereby producing 
modulation; and, secondly, those in which the key 
changes but the intervals are free and not strict in their 
repetition. As an example of an ascending melodic 
real sequence in which every interval is exactly repro- 
duced and modulation simultaneously effected, we 
would refer our readers to the example from Sir George 
Macfarren which we quoted some way back as an illus: 
tration of a Rosalia. For an ascending melodic real 
sequence, in which there is modulation without strict 
transposition of every melodic interval, we may turn to 
another tune by Sir George Macfarren, /Zora Novissima 
(C. C. H, 722), where, in the fifth and sixth lines, we 
have an ascending real melodic sequence modulating 
from D minor to B flat major, but the interval G to F 
at the close of the fifth line is answered by that of B 
flatto A at the end of the sixth line. Admirers of 
Turle’s St, Margaret or Westminster will find a similar 
modulating melodic sequence in the third line of that 
tune, 

Descending melodic real sequences are extremely 
rare. There is a most interesting (descending) example 
in the fifth, sixth, and seventh lines of Sullivan’s St 
Theresa (C. C. H. 746), This example should be care- 
fully studied. It is too long for quotation here. 

Harmonic real sequences, ascending or descending, 
modulating or exactly reproduced, are, however, fairly 
plentiful. Asan example of an ascending harmonic 
real sequence, with the intervals exactly reproduced— 
an harmonic Rosalia, in fact—we would select the fifth 
line of Dr. Dykes’s St, Godric (C. C. H. 31 or B. T. B. 
455). We have already noticed the example occurring 
in Henry Smart’s Lancashire, but there is another 
example, too long for quotation, in Dr. Hopkins’s West 
Heath (C, C. H. 15), the fourth and fifth lines, There 
is also a fine sequence—not a Rosalia—in the penul- 
timate line of Mr. Booth’s immortal tune Common- 
wealth (C. C. H. 655). Real sequences of similar con- 
struction to the above, but descending, are to be found 
in the third line of Dr. Dykes’s Pax Dei (C. C. H_ 550) 
and the third line of Mr. Jude’s Galilee (C, C. H. 322). 
In all the above examples the intervals of both melody 
and harmony are exactly reproduced. 

But examples of real harmonic sequences in which, 
although modulation is present, exact reproduction is 
lacking, are, as regards ascending sequences, to be found 
in Barnby’s Reguiem, already noticed, and in the two 
sections forming the seventh line of Dr Dykes’s well- 
known tune, Vox Dilecti. As this kind of sequence is 
fairly common, we leave to our readers the pleasant 
task of unearthing other examples. An example of a 
descending modulating real sequence may be found in 
the third line of Dr Dykes’s popular setting of “The 
King of Love my Shepherd is,” also in the third line of 
St. Matthias, already referred to, the third line of Dr. 
Dykes’s //osanna (C. C. H. 525), etc., ete. 

We have now to notice some exceptional treatment 
of sequential passages as exemplified in modern 
psalmody. The first example to which we will allude 
is to be found in the tune Barrington by Dr. Dykes 
(C. C. H, 210). There, in the fifth and sixth lines, we 
have a sequential melody, but while the first and second 








| dent harmonization, 
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presentations of this melodic section are harmonize 
so as to form an ascending real sequence, the thir 
presentation is accompanied by an altogether indepey, 
Thus we have a combination o/ 
harmonic and melodic sequence in direct successioy 


A similar proceeding obtains in Dr. Hopkins’s tune 
Hazelwood (C. C. H. 271) in the third, fourth, anil 


fifth lines. 
Sometimes a melody or melodic section or motive i 


so constructed that it could be either real or tonal 


For instance, Alfred Stone’s Chester (B. T. B., 103) 
has its third line identical as regards melody with th 
third line of a German chorale attributed to Heinbir 
(C. C. H. 416). But the Englishman treats his melod; 
as a real sequence, modulating from G minor to} 
major; while the German prefers to keep his harmony 
in the key of F, thus forming a tonal harmoni 
sequence. The fact of the melody being identical is 
we suppose, an “ undesigned coincidence.” Similar} 
there are many melodic sequences regarded as toni 
but which could, if desired, have been harmonized a 
real. For instance, in the third line of Stephanm 
(C. C, H. 236) the second section might have bee 
harmonised in the key of C, and as every interval 
the melody is exactly reproduced, the sequence instead 
of being a melodic tonal sequence could have bee 
constructed as a melodic real sequence. Then, con: 
versely, if we judged by the harmonization, we migit 
regard the fifth and sixth lines of Dr. Hayne’s Chalug 
(C. C. H. 358) as constituting a real sequence, whereas 


they might both have been harmonized in the key of FF 


in which case the true tonal character of the sequence 
would have been more easily apparent. 

Of sequences in which the zumerzcal value of the 
melodic intervals is altered, and only the general out 
line preserved, there are numerous examples. Of ai 
ascending melodic sequence so treated, we have only 
to refer to the first and second lines of Dr. Hopkins’ 
Ellers. There, in the second bar of the first line, we 
have the melodic interval of a fourth, but in the second 
line this is reproduced as a third. A similar it- 
stance of a fourth answered by a third, this time in: 
descending melodic sequence, is to be found in the 
following extract from Sullivan’s Constance (C. C, i 
283) :— 











Note the threefold reiteration, and the irregularity o! 
rhythm of @ as compared with 4 and c. Lastly, in the 
first three lines of Zeonz (C. C. H. 2 or B. T. B, 144) 
we have irregularity of interval combined with that o! 
pitch, for while the numerical value of the intervals 
forming the melodic sequence is altered, the third line 
is above the first but below the second, thus giving us 
a sequence ascending and descending by turns, a sort 
of musical Jacob’s ladder! Lastly, we quote from Sit 
John Stainer’s Sudeley (C. C. H., 304), an example of # 
melodic sequence by inverse movement :— 
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Some authorities would strongly object to calling 
his a sequence at all, but surely it is a passage of 
melody repeated at a higher pitch, even if the repeti- 
ion be by inverse movement. Therefore we would 
ain class it among the exceptional examples of sequen- 
ial treatment in modern hymn tunes. 

We would conclude this article, as we have done 
others of similar character, with a word of warning to 
he would-be composer of hymn-tunes. Not only does 
he frequent use of sequential treatment indicate or 
xcite a suspicion of poverty of melodic or harmonic 
nvention, but we must see to it that the passage we 
propose to treat sequentially possesses sufficient in- 
rinsic value to render its repetition tolerable or even 
agreeable. As Dr, Hubert Parry says: “If the 
musical idea is sufficiently interesting to carry the 
attention with it, the sequence will perform its function 
adequately, even if it be slightly irregular, both in its 
harmonic steps and in its melodic features. It is not 
so, however, with the crude harmonic successions 
which are more commonly met with; for they are like 
diagrams, and if they are not exact, they are good for 
nothing.” And even when our modesty, or our want 
of that virtue, enables us to decide whether or not we 
have succeeded in inventing something beyond a 
“crude harmonic succession,” we have still to ascer- 
tain whether a sequential treatment will intensify or 
weaken the effect of the music we are endeavouring to 
set to certain words. And by the time we have made 
up our minds upon these various points, we shall be 
quite prepared to admit, in the spirit, if not in the exact 
words of Shakespeare, that there are more things in 
the theory and practice of musical composition than are 
dreamt of in the philosophy of the uninitiated. 















Fools. 
By FRANK L, Eyer. 

A MAN said to me recently, ‘‘ You music teachers are 
about done for.” I said, “I don’t understand you.” 
“Why,” he said, “with these new patents of Edison's 
you can sit at home and hear anything you want— 
band, orchestra, opera, vocal solos, etc.; or you can 
have one of those electrical appliances put on your 
piano, and it isn’t necessary for your wife and daughter 
to know how to play.” The man was in earnest, too. 

A lady went recently to see about having her 
daughter take lessons, but thought the price demanded 
too high. “Why,” said she, ‘there is a young lady 
over in our part of town who only charges ninepence a 
lesson, and she allows you to practise on her own 
piano besides.” Generous soul ! 

Another lady said, some time ago, “I think the 
reason my daughter took so little interest in her music 
last year was because the pieces you gave her were too 
easy.” ‘But, my dear madam, you know she could 
not even play those easy pieces correctly.” “ Yes, I 
know; but if you will give her difficult music she 
will take more interest.” Oh, yes; undoubtedly. 

This advertisement appeared not long since: “A 
hew and original method by which anybody can learn 
to play the piano in a few weeks, without the aid of a 
teacher.” What a boon to humanity! 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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A certain music teacher had photographs taken of 
each corner of his studio, and these he distributed 
among his friends. “ South-east corner of my studio ; 
north-east corner of my studio.” Sounds nice, doesn’t 
it? This same teacher also makes a present to every 
pupil taking a certain number of lessons. Of course 
the pupil does not pay for the present. Oh, no! 

Now these are not figments of the imagination ; they 
are facts. What does it all mean? Well, the sum 
and substance of it might be expressed if we were to 
say that all the fools are not dead yet. It means that 
there are thousands of people to whom the idea of not 
having any hard work to do, or the idea of securing 
anything, be it wealth, or power, or learning, or only a 
little picture card, with but little outlay on their part, is 
very attractive. People seem possessed of this gambl- 
ing spirit, this idea of something for nothing. See how 
people rush to a place where a paltry present or a 
trifling souvenir is given away. Yet a good lecture, an 
eloquent sermon, a fine concert, will scarcely draw a 
handful of people. Is a chromo more valuable than a 
few good thoughts? One might think so. 

We find this state of affairs existing in every walk in 
life. We have the patent medicine man; we have the 
cheap Jack, who tells you his goods are just as good 
as*some others, and only cost half as much; we have 
the political fanatic, who advocates a wrong and 
ruinous cause ; and we have the cheap music teacher. 
We will not stop here to blame these people. They 
are not the worst fools. Your medicine man cares 
nothing about the virtues of his medicine; your 
merchant nothing about the quality of his goods ; your 
politician little about the righteousness of his cause; 
your music teacher nothing about the cause of art. ‘The 
object of these people is solely to make money, and so 
long as people support them they will continue to 
flourish. They are fools; but the people who follow 
them are bigger fools. It is but a fulfilment of the 
time-worn joke the clown always tells at the circus. 
He is a fool for money, and the ring-master is a fool 
for the want of sense. 

Will people never learn a few plain, indisputable, 
and inevitable facts? Will they never learn that there 
are no short cuts to the attaining of art and learning ? 
Will they never learn that cheap teachers, cheap 
prices, mean cheap results, cheap goods? Will they 
never learn that nothing of worth can be secured 
without hard work and deep thought? Will they 
never learn that unless one have music in him no 
patent device or original method can bring it out? 
Will they never learn that machine-music is any- 
thing but music ? 

Let those of us who are plodding along on these 
old-fashioned pathways be not discouraged or led 
astray. Let the cheap teacher flourish, and the new 
method. Let the mechanical device continue to grind 
away. We have always had hand-organs. Tread you 
that well-beaten path wherein you can yet trace the 
footsteps of Bach and Beethoven, and thousands of 
others. Rest assured the further you follow it the 
greater will be your reward, not in money, but in brains. 
Truth is truth, and right is right, and they will prevail. 
—The Etude. 
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Music at the Congregational Church, 
Lewisham. 


Tus is one of the most notable of London 
churches, which for many years past has been 
presided over by the famous Welsh divine, the 
Rev. J. Morlais Jones, ex-chairman of the Con- 
gregational Union. ‘The building is Gothic with 
a very lofty spire, which gives it great prominence 
in the surrounding neighbourhood. We understand 
that in bygone days the site was occupied by a 
country palace belonging to Queen Elizabeth, 
hence the name of Court Hill Road, which bounds 
it on one side. Internally the sanctuary is very 
spacious, and having galleries all round, it must 
be capabie of seating considerably over a thousand 
worshippers. Ample accommodation for musicians 
is provided in the roomy choir gallery, which 
stands at the back of a handsome stone pulpit. In 
this gallery are seats for about forty choristers, 
besides room for a fine organ by Hill and Son, 
which contains some forty stops. This instrument 
has done good service for upwards of thirty years, 
but is now unable to cope with modern require- 
ments, so the officers of the church are wisely 
making an effort to bring it up to date, and con- 
template spending over #500 in adding another 
manual, replacing the old tracker action by 
pneumatic action, and the organ-blower by a 
hydraulic engine. When this work is accomplished 
the organ will be far more worthy of the much 
esteemed organist and musical director, Mr. Frank 
Idle, A.R.A.M., who for the past six or seven years 
has succeeded in producing a very marked 
improvement in all musical doings, not only in the 





church, but in the neighbourhood generally. It | 
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is Mr. Idle’s portrait which adorns this page. No 


until he was eighteen years of age did he com! 


mence to study music. He then went to th 
Royal Academy, and took up the organ under th 
direction of Dr. Steggall. It speaks volumes fy 
his unusual ability that after four years’ study he: 
took the highest award for organ-playing, and wa 
appointed a sub-professor. Mr. Idle also took w 
singing under Mr. Edwin Holland. Altogether he 
received seven medals, three certificates, and ; 
special prize for composition whilst at the 
Academy. uring recent years most of his time 
has been devoted to compositions ; his resource 
in this direction must be prodigious, for we lean 
that he once composed no less than eight songs in 
six days. Several operas have been written by 
him, two of which have been produced—“ Military 


| Manceuvres” at the Avenue Theatre, and “ Dor 


Pedro” in the provinces. Orchestral and chamber 
works have also emanated from his fertile brain, 
besides solos for violin and pianoforte, and a 
album of nine songs, of which the first edition ij 
already sold. Nor do his talents stop here, for he 
also shines as conductor of the Lewisham Choral 
Society, which recently gave a fine performance of 
Gounod’s “ Redemption ” in the hall adjoining the 
church. On this occasion the chorus and orchestra 
numbered a hundred performers, and the solos were 
given by Miss Esther Palliser, Mr. Charles Ellison, 
Mr. Charles Copland, ete. 

About four times a year special musical services 


are given by the choir in the church, assisted by} 
friends from other choirs, and by professional] 
soloists. ‘The last service of this kind was given} 


on March 28th, when Stainer’s “ Crucifixion ” was 
most impressively rendered. The choir sang with 


wonderful success, the attack and phrasing being} 


excellent, and, considering the absence of a con: 
ductor, most artistic. Mr. Ager Grover, of the 
Temple Church, and Mr. Musgrove Tufnail were 
the soloists. On a programme of a social evening 
connected with the Church Guild, we also notice 
that amongst other items there was a performance 
of “Haydn’s ‘Surprise’ Symphony” by the 
Court Hill String Band, which goes far to show that 
musical affairs at the Lewisham Congregational 
Church have attained a very conspicuous place in 
the life of its members, and must surely reflect a 
considerable amount of credit upon the musical 
directors-in-chief. 

‘The choir is quite a voluntary one, and is com: 
posed of about thirty ladies and gentlemen ; their 
singing is considered to be equal to that of any 
church in the vicinity. The order of service is 
pretty much the same as is now followed by 
the majority of the best-known Congregational 
churches, and runs thus :— 

Hymn. 
Prayer (followed by short voluntary). 
Reading. 
Psalms (chanted). 
Reading. 

Anthem (usually from the Hymnal, but sometimes 
a sheet anthem containing solo, etc.). 
Children’s Address. 

Prayer. 
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Children’s Hymn. 
Sermon. 
Hymn. 
Benediction (followed by Choral Amen, Stainer’s 
“ Sevenfold ” or another.) 

It was one of the brightest of spring mornings, 
that of Sunday, April 11th, when we attended the 
service at this well-known church. Arriving there 
about ten minutes to eleven we were glad to find 
that a goodly number of worshippers were already 
there and that young life seemed to abound. 
Glancing at one of the booklets freely distributed 
throughout the pews the reason for the number of 


School anniversary, and more than this, it was the 


thought the occasion hardly suitable for the pur- 
pose we had in view, but seeing the galleries lined 
all round the church with fresh young faces and 
soon after, feeling the thrill of the bright, cheery 
voices ringing out in the first hymn, we determined 
by way of variation to devote our space this month 
to the musical gospel as sung by children. It 
was indeed refreshing to hear the children’s happy 
singing on this happy Sabbath morn at Lewisham. 
Oh! the magic of some of those children’s hymns ! 
One in particular struck us very much. ‘This was 
a simple hymn entitled ‘“ Marching and Fighting ” 
the music by H. Ernest Nichol, Mus. Bac., of 
Hull. The march time rhythm of the stirring tune 
as rendered by this choir of children was most 
thrilling indeed, and how to keep still one did not 
know. As for the organist he was far from “ idle,” 
seeing that he played trumpets and drums and all 
manner of instruments as he urged those young- 
sters on their brave 
“Marching, marching, clad in armour bright, 
Fighting, fighting, boldly for the right, 
Never faint or fearing, 


Knowing we are nearing 
Home in the land of light.” 


Some organists would have played that tune very 
tamely, thinking a children’s ditty beneath their 
notice. Mr. Idle, however, evidently is blessed 
with an imagination, hence he rose to the occasion, 
and the result was worthy of such a good musician 
as he undoubtedly is. 

Another tune for children, both young and old, 
is that written for the London Missionary Society 
to the hymn “ The whole wide world” by Mr. J. 
H. Maunder, whose sacred music is so fast 
becoming popular in churches of every creed—the 
effect of this tune as sung for the first time by three 
thousand children at a big missionary demonstra- 
tion in Liverpool was a_ never-to-be-forgotten 
example of the power of children’s singing. It was 
wisely included in the list of hymns for the 
Lewisham anniversary, and is one which will soon 
become deservedly popular everywhere. 

We were fortunate in finding the pastor in the 
pulpit, for report says he is often obliged to vacate 
it through ill-health. He appeared very well, how- 
ever, on this Children’s Morning, and brought the 
warmth and fire of his Welsh nature to bear upon 
the occasion with telling effect. Many were his 





At first we | 


juniors was soon discoverable—it was the Sunday | 


| 








pithy sayings, and vivid were the flashes of his | gression. 


eloquence as he spoke concerning the blessings of 
childhood in his discourse on the “ Progress of 
Theology during the past 100 Years.” 

Verily it was a “Gospel of Hope” which he 
preached, and he played havoc with a lot of the old 
notions and ways of portraying the Gospel message. 
Said he: ‘ The light of God’s love is shining more 
and more in the dark corners of past-day theology. 
The child has revolutionised theology, and has 
killed many hideous heresies. Whereas in former 
times little thought was given in the Church to the 
children, now the best spirits in the Church are 
writing and preaching to them.” 

The sermon was rather long, and for this the 
preacher afterwards apologised. We gladly forgave 
him, but could not readily forgive him for cutting 
out two verses of “The whole wide world.” ‘This 
cutting down of the last hymn is a habit of some 
ministers, and one which the majority of church- 
goers nowadays don’t appreciate. One never 
hears hymns thus mutilated in this way in Episcopal 
churches, and in this respect the Nonconformists 
may well take a lesson. 

After the Benediction, the lads and lassies were 
well to the fore again in the Choral March, “ Oft in 
danger, oft in woe,” a brilliant and most tuneful 
setting of the hymn, for children, by William Lane 
Frost, wherein much effect is gained by the special 
parts allotted to the girls and boys respectively. 
All the congregation remained to listen to this, and 
well they might, for it was a capital finish to one of 
the most attractive and bright services we have ever 
attended. We have said little of the Choir proper ; 
let it not be imagined though that the members 
thereof were not well in evidence. On the con- 
trary, they made a fine support to the clear and 
cheery voices of the juveniles. We should like to 
have heard them in a chant or an anthem, but 
must look forward to this on another occasion. 

This was the Children’s Choir Sunday, and as 
such we shall not soon forget its happy and exhila- 
rating effect. More of this sort of thing in our 
Church life will help to remove a drowsiness far too 
common, 





Music in its Relation to Health. 


Music may be regarded as an artificial product built 
upon a natural foundation. The elements of music 
are to be found in nature, but the simplest harmonic 
progression, our tempered musical scale, many of our 
sweetest intervals, not only do not spring from any 
known natural laws, but often seem to exist in defiance 
of them. The natural elements of music are, the chord 
formed by the harmonics or cvertones, when any musi- 
cal tone is produced, the steady vibrations which con- 
stitute the tone, and the regular pulsations which 
constitute rhythm. Naturally, all animate beings are 
responsive to rhythm, and when scientific research is 
made into the influence of music upon animals, it will 
be found that it is the rhythm, or the regularity of 
vibrations in a tone which move the lower beings 
(from elephants to spiders and mice), and not the 
beauty or ugliness of a melody or a harmonic pro- 
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Naturally, too, says Mr. L. C. Elson in the tude, 
these elements exert a direct influence upon the 
human auditor, which is different from the esthetic 
exaltationj produced by the content of the music, for 
we are all rhythmic machines and sensitive to rhythms. 
In the old days when the Flemish and Italian schools 
of composition were beginning to evolve a scientific 
music, they clung very closely to these natural ele- 
ments, and the present writer possesses a book of 
that era (first half of sixteenth century) which advises 
that all music should be counted by the pulse-beat of 
a healthy man! Possibly if they wanted a fres/o they 
would go to a fever patient. 

It is probably this rhythmic formation that is a great 
factor in the influence of music upon the stutterer and 
upon the sufferer from St. Vitus’ dance; it is this ele- 
ment which is used by the medicine men of savage 
tribes the world over, and Congreve’s famous line 
ought to be written over into 


“ Rhythm hath power to move the savage breast.” 


The psychological effect of music directly upon the 
emotions is a much more complex matter. The pre- 
sent writer has seen infants in arms weep at a 
sorrowful minor mode and immediately change to 
smiles when the music was altered to a joyous strain. 
Here we have an effect of music upon the mind (and 
therefore, also, upon the health) that is much more 
difficult of analysis, for the same melody or composi- 
tion will not produce the same effect upon two differ- 
ent persons even if-these be equally emotional and 
musical. It is not too much to expect of science that 
it will some day discover laws governing this matter; 
at present, however, we cannot even demonstrate why 
one tune is commonplace and another beautiful—that 
is, where both are written according to the laws 
governing musical form. 

With the influence of music upon adults, we stand 
upon a little surer ground. Association of ideas enters 
largely into the matter. Napoleon was obliged to pro- 
hibit his military bands from playing the “ Ranz des 
Vaches” (a rather feeble bit of melody) because it 
caused his Swiss troops to desert, and ‘ Lochober no 
More” had the same effect upon the Scotch troops 
during the Sepoy mutiny; in both cases the music 
awakened acute nostalgia by recalling their home-life 
to the auditors. On the same basis we can explain 
the remark made by the Chinese mandarin to the 
Jesuit Father Amiot, in the last century: “ Your Euro- 
pean music,” said he, “is undoubtedly very skilful 
and complex, but it can never go right to the heart, as 
a Chinese melody does!” And this about a music 
which seems to us the wildest and most deafening 
din. 

Nature has given man far more perception of music 
than he will ever use up. The 15,500 hair-cells in 
the human brain connected with audition, seem to 
indicate that man can perceive 15,500 degrees of pitch 
within the eleven octaves and a minor third which con- 
stitute the extreme limits of tone-perception, and a 
minuteness of pitch-perception beyond one one-hun- 
dredth of a semitone; but as a matter of fact the best 
tuners (and they have the most trained hearing in this 
matter) cannot distinguish variations of pitch closer 
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than one-fiftieth of a semitone, the difference between 


a true and a tempered fifth. 
That a musical taste is sometimes accentuated by an 


excited brain has been strangely shown in the case of | 


Von Biilow, who became intensely musical, after a 
severe injury to his skull, at the age of nine. After 
his death an autopsy revealed that the injury had been 
a permanent one. 


deserve investigation. The frequent deafness of great 


musicians (Beethoven and Franz will at once come to 
mind), the false hearing (hearing imaginary voices and | 
tones) that afflicted Schumann, and the extreme | 
narrowness of Mozart’s aural passage, are curious |) 
points in this connection, although in the case of § 


Beethoven the malady was an inherited one. 


The danger of blindness that is incurred by the |) 
great composers and conductors (Bach and Handel are | 
the most prominent names in this unfortunate category) 7 
is chiefly incurred because of the abnormal use of the | 
Let the | 
reader of this article attempt to view the contents of | 
six or eight lines simultaneously and he will have af 


eye in reading orchestral and organ music. 


faint idea of the difficulties connected with  score- 
reading and the strain put upon the eyes of a con- 
ductor. 


Having spoken so much of the dangers besetting | 


music, it becomes a pleasure to speak of some kinds 
of music as leading directly toward health. There is 
no more perfect system of light gymnastics in existence 
than the practice of singing properly conducted, 
Nasal breathing, a great adjunct to health, is acquired, 


the diaphragm and other important muscles which too | 
often lie dormant are brought into action, the throat is 


strengthened, and every part of the torso is benefited, 
for it is all vibrating in some degree with each full 
tone, and many otherwise unused air cells in the lungs 
are developed. As the singer uses up much caloric by 
his deeper breathing, he generally requires more heat- 
giving foods than the average person, and if he craves 
fatty foods he can indulge in them without fear. The 
oily cocoa is his best drink. 


The pianist, using a special set of muscles only, is | 


beset with more danger than the vocalist; pianists’ 
cramp, partial paralysis, may punish him if he develops 
metacarpal, digital, and wrist muscles only, and allows 
biceps and all above to languish. Yet this danger is 
most easily avoided. 

A little daily practice with the chest weights, light 
Indian clubs, or dumb-bells, an occasional row with 
oars of moderate weight, a few long walks with the 
good old English habit of swinging the arms during the 
“constitutional,” and the danger is past. 

There ought to be more complete statistics concern- 
ing the longevity of musicians. As regards the com- 
posers it has been ascertained that the fever of 
composition and the privations with which they are 
too often beset, frequently cause them to die prema- 
turely. The decade from thirty to forty has been par- 
ticularly deadly to them, so that it has received the 
name of ‘the fatal thirties.” Within this decade died 
Mendelssohn (38), Mozart (35), Purcell (37), Bellini 
(33), Chopin (40), Schubert (31), and Pergolesi before 
it at the early age of 26 years. 


There are possibly some pheno. | 
mena connected with the ear of the musician that | 
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Once this period is passed, and success in some 
degree attained, the composer seems to have a good 
chance of a long life. Among the latter group one 
may mention: Handel (74), Haydn (77), Palestrina 
(probably 70), Spohr (75), Gluck (73), Cherubini (82), 
Meyerbeer (70), Wagner (70), Rossini (78). The Jist 
is by no means complete, but it is long enough to 
show that the study of music, even in its most 
advanced and severest forms, is not an unhealthy 


profession. 


Passing Motes. 





Ir was a dream of Milton that Time should run back 
and fetch the age of gold. The dream is apparently 
being realised, and that too without going back. It has 
been reported in all the newspapers that Mr. Newman 
has offered Paderewski the ‘record price” of one 
thousand guineas for a recital, which the eminent 
pianist is to give at Queen’s Hall on June 15th. 
Nothing like this has ever been paid before to any 
pianist. The nearest approach to it was the £400 
which Mr. Gye once paid to Rubinstein for a perform- 
ance with an orchestra, which Mr. Gye had to pay for 
in addition. Even for Rubinstein this was a pheno- 
menal figure, for that celebrated virtuoso’s prices used 
to be modest enough as things now go. When he 
went to America in 1872, for example, he had only 
£40 per concert. But with the rise in prices Rubin- 
stein rose too; and when he signed a provisional 
contract for America for 1892-93 he did so on the 
terms of £500 per concert, 


But really this cool thousand for a piano recital takes 
one’s breath away, more especially as it is said that 
Patti isto have the same sum for singing three songs at 
a summer concert. Look at the rewards of the com- 
poser in comparison! One need not make too much 
of the circumstance that Mozart received only £20 for 
his Don Giovanni, for in those days there was no 
general recognition of the brain-worker’s claim to a 
fair wage. But take the example of the modern com- 
poser of a high class, protected as he is by the law of 
his own country and by international treaties of copy- 
tight. Brahms is said to have commanded £1,000 for 
the score of a symphony ; when Gounod received four 
times that for his Redemption the fact was trumpeted 
forth with all the xeclame, Wagner sold the copyright— 
net the performing right, remember—of his Parszfal for 
about £9,coo, perhaps the largest sum ever paid toa 
composer for a single opera. These works represented 
in each instance the arduous labour of years on the part 
of masters endowed with genius, and not lacking that 
degree of fame without which genius blushes unseen. 
And yet Madame Patti singing her three songs for less 
than a fortnight would equal the highest amount above 
quoted, with a minimum of mental effort! I should 
like to know what Sir Alexander Mackenzie thinks 
about it all. Paderewski plays, say, his new concerto, 
and gets £1,000 for doing so. How much would Sir 
Alexander get for the concerto itself ? 


Before another month’s notes are in print we shall 
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89 
have got over the Jubilee. Meantime it appears to be 
the duty of all loyal subjects who write for the press to 
work in some reference to the great event. 1 ama 
loyal subject, but I am also at a loss for a theme ; 
everything has already been exhausted. One point 
that has been made much of is the fact that the Queen 
is, or used to be, a very good amateur musician. Of 
course there is nothing wonderful in that. Kings, queens, 
princes and princesses are fond of music just the 
same as ordinary people ; and musical amateurs among 
the royalties have generally been found in much the 
same proportion as among humbler folk, That many 
kings and princes have been unmusical is true enough. 
There was Louis XII. of France, for example, who felt 
so confident of his own disability that he challenged 
Joaquin de Prés to write a part which he could sing. 
The musician won the bet by composing a canon with 
a “drone,” the drone being allotted to the monarch. 
There was also Solyman II., who ordered out of his 


| country a band sent him by Francis I., having as a 


preliminary measure broken up their instruments. 
Cases like these are exceptional. It may be due to the 
flattery of contemporaneous writers, unguardedly 
accepted by the muse of history; but it is a fact, 
nevertheless, that members of royal houses generally 
are credited, if not with the honours of composition, 
like William II., at least with some proficiency in and 
sympathy with the divine art, 


I have said some proficiency, and it is well to be 
thus guarded. One remembers the Prince Regent, 
afterwards George IV. He was not a bad fiddler; 
but, like plenty of people who do not play at all, he 
was a wretched timekeeper. On one occasion he 
apologised to Rossini for the defect. But Rossini was 
equal to even ¢hat occasion. ‘There are,” said he, 
“few in your Royal Highness’ position who could 
play so well.” The equivocal compliment reminds one 
of a story told of Boccherini. That composer had been 
engaged by Charles IV. of Spain, but lost his appoint- 
ment (and very nearly his head) by writing a too 
monotonous theme to suit the monarch’s humble 
capacities as a violinist. After this he found an 
engagement at the court of the German Emperor, who 
One day 
he asked the musician: ‘‘ What difference do you find 
between Charles IV.’s talent and mine?” Boccherini 
was a true courtier, and without a moment's hesitation 
he replied : “ Sire,Charles IV. plays like a king, and your 
Majesty plays like an emperor.” There is, in truth, a 
suspiciously large number of stories of this kind, One 
is told about the Kiug of Portugal. That royal person- 
age is a very fair performer on the ’cello, an instrument 
which has never before been chosen by a crowned 
head. The fact was referred to in a certain conversa- 
tion with Signor Sgambati, who made some allusion 


| to Professor Casella, from whom the King had re- 


ceived his first lessons. ‘‘ Ah,” said his Majesty, laugh- 
ing, “poor Casella was too much of a courtier to be a 
good music master for me. One day, I remember, 
when after several stumbling efforts I had. at last 
managed to play a difficult passage, I said to him: 
‘Come now, Senor Casella, tell me frankly how I 
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played that.’ ‘Sire,’ was his reply, ‘everything that | 


>” 


sovereigns do is well done. On the whole, I con- 
clude that the position of a royal music master is not 
to be envied, I should not like to have a pupil upon 
whom I might not expend my temper if 1 felt it 
necessary, 


Mr. Henry FE. Krehbiel, one of the best known music 
critics in the United States, essays in a moderately 
large volume to teach the untutored amateur ‘ How 
to Listen to Music.” Nothing is more characteristic 
of modern musical progress than the effort on the part 
of the public to find the rationale of the pleasure they 
experience in listening to the performance of great 
compositions, It is the characteristic of intro- 
spective age; but it is further explained by the fact 
that the subjective element enters more and more into 
modern music, which is thus brought into closer 
relation with human life, There is a wide gulf 
between 


an 


Brahms, because to Haydn music was very much an 
end in itself, whereas to Brahms it was a means of 
expressing the deeper feelings of the soul. The 
necessity is, therefore, all the greater that modern 
audiences should listen, as it were, with the heart and 
mind, as well as with the ear. Mr. Krehbiel’s book, 
for which Sir George Grove furnishes an introduction, 
is designed to help untaught lovers of the art to appre- 
ciate music intelligently. To this end he has written 
in a plain and sensible manner, and with careful avoid- 
ance of undue technicality, a number of connected 
essays dealing with the contents and kinds of music, 
the orchestra, the orchestral concert, the pianoforte, 
the opera, the oratorio, and musical criticism. His 
work is a capital one of its kind, and is in every 
respect calculated to help the reader to the attitude of 
mind which the author rightly holds every intelligent 
lover of music should attain to, At the time of writing, 
my table is almost groaning under the load of new 
musical books, There is a very dainty volume of 
selections, “In Praise of Music,” of which I shall have 
something to say in my next notes. There is more 
Wagner literature, first in the form of a fifth volume 
of Mr, Ashton Ellis’ translation of the master's prose 
works, and next in the form of an essay by Mr. David 
Irvine on “Wagner's Ring of the Nibelungen.” And 
lastly there is Mr. Sedley Taylor's new work on John 
Sebastian Bach, of which, too, something must be said 
at another time. 


It is impossible to close these notes without refer- 
ring to the loss that the organ world has sustained by 
the death of Mr. W. T. Best. It had been known for 
some time that Mr. Best’s health was in a precarious 
state ; and, indeed, he retired from the honourable post 
which he held at St. George’s Hall, because he was no 
longer able for his duties. When I heard him some 
three years ago in St. Andrew's Hall, Glasgow, he was 
far from being in his usual splendid form, and one 
could easily see that a change was coming over him. 
But he had only just touched the seventies, and 
organists (well, Cathedral organists, at any rate) are a 
long-lived race. Like other organists who ever heard 


a symphony of Haydn and a symphony of 


| 
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him play, I enjoyed Mr. Best’s recitals immensely. But 
I enjoyed quite as much the letters he used occasion. 
ally to send to the press on musical subjects. He was, 
as Dr, Peace has put it, a past master of sarcasm, and 
he spared nobody—not even his friends. See how he 
handled Dr. Hopkins over his suggestion that Handel's 
basses should be “artistically adapted” to ‘the 
wretched iteration of an octave of pedal keys.” Under 
these circumstances, said he, ‘the player would be 
obliged to sit well to the left in order to murder the 
music. The goats, we are told, go to the left ; so do the 
organ swells.” 
“clothing his organ patients in patent boots” (refer- 
ring to illustrations in the well-known organ primer) ; 
and he even suggested that Henry Smart was a 
“fatuous executant,” because that genial soul never 


| thought of ‘twittering on the top F of the pedals.” In 








| civil engineer and architect. 


another journal | have quoted a letter he once wrote to [ 


me, in which he expressed his surprise that a certain 
country conductor had contrived to die in bed instead of 
being given to the larger fauna. 
consisted in this, that he had directed his chorus to end 
“For unto usachild is born” suddenly soft at the 
words ‘the Prince of Peace.” Mr. Best was assuredly 
not of those who suffer fools gladly ! 
J. CUTHBERT HADDEN. 





DEATH OF MR. W. T, BEST. 
WE regret to announce the death of Mr. W. T. Best, 
the well-known organist, who for many years was 
acknowledged to be the finest player on the king of 
instruments. Mr. William Thomas Best was born at 
Carlisle, August 13th, 1826. His father was a solicitor, 
and he himself was first trained for the professions of 
He had, however, been 
taught by Young, then organist of Carlisle Cathedral, 
and as a lad of fourteen he resolved to adopt the 
musical profession, At that time the organ itself was 
by no means the almost perfect instrument of the pre- 
sent day, and in the development of the modern organ 
Mr. Best has had an active share. In 1840 Mr. Best 
gained his first organ appointment at Pembroke Chapel, 
Liverpool, and eight years afterwards he became 
organist to the Liverpool Philharmonic Society. In 
1852 he came to London, and was appointed organist 
to the “ Panopticon of Science and Art” in Leicester 
Square, a building now known as the Alhambra, and 
here his Bach playing first attracted general attention. 
He was also at that time organist at St. Martin’s-in- 
the-Fields, and in 1854 for a short time he became 
organist at Lincoln’s-Inn Chapel. In 1855, however, 
he secured the appointment of organist at St. George's 
Hall, Liverpool, and there, till within the last few years, 
he has since remained, also playing at various local 
churches, and for many years being organist of the 
Musical Society and the Liverpool Philharmonic. Mr. 
Best frequently appeared in London, at the Albert Hall 
and elsewhere. About seven years since he paid a 
lengtny visit to Australia, but for some time past he 
has been in indifferent health, and in February, 1894, 
he, to the general regret of musicians, found himself 
compelled to resign the post at St. George’s Hall, 
Liverpool, in which he had achieved such great cele- 
brity. The place was kept open for some time, and 
only recently it has been filled by the appointment of 
Dr, Peace, of Glasgow. Mr. Best down to 1894 had 
been solo organist at all the Handel Festivals at the 
Crystal Palace, but his last appearance in London was, 
if we recollect rightly, at the opening of the new 
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Queen’s Hall. In 1880 he was offered, and refused, a 
knighthood, but accepted instead a Civil List pension. 
Mr. Best was the author of the ‘‘ Modern School for the 
Organ,” and of a treatise on “The Art of Organ 
Playing.” He published five volumes of Arrangements 
from the Scores of the Great Masters, twenty volumes 
of a “Handel Album,” a masterly edition of six of 
Handel’s Organ Concertos, and a large variety of other 
arrangements, besides an organ suite, an orchestral 
overture, and many other original works. He likewise 
wrote a number of anthems and Church Services as 
well as pianoforte pieces. 





THE TONIC SOL-FA COLLEGE. 

Tue annual meeting was held in Queen’s Hall on the 
17th ult. and was very largely attended. It was 
reported that the number of certificates issued by the 
College during the year was 25,266, a slight increase, 
and principally given to evening classes for adults. 
These included certificates for harmony and composi- 
tion, for musical form and expression, counterpoint 
and fugue, as well as proficiency in vocal music. Mr. 
Andrew Ashcroft, treasurer of the College, presided in 
place of Sir Albert K. Rollit, M.P., who was detained 
in the House, and Mr. J. H. Yoxall, M.P., in the course 
of his speech emphasized the great development of 
this great national movement—for such it had now 
become. He had, he said, been visiting the National 
Portrait Gallery, and noticed there the portrait of the 
Rev. John Curwen, who by introducing and propagating 
this simple method of teaching people to sing had 
conferred on the nation a greater benefit than many a 
general or admiral could do. Mr, J. Spencer Curwen, 
F.R.A.M., President of the College, declared the fact 
of the portrait of his father being in the National Por- 
trait Gallery gave, as it were, a hall-mark on their 
system. The musical “demonstration” by the Juvenile 
Choir from the Beethoven Board School was received 
with great enthusiasm, the children, under their 
teacher, Mr. Beevers, singing, first a “ chorus-psalm,” 
and then rendering exercises in singing from manual 
signs, in writing from ear, and in singing at first 
sight. 


Mwualifications for Singers. 


THOSE who desire to study and become vocalists 
should possess, in a naturally more or less developed 
form, such intellectual and physical qualifications as 
the following :— 

In the first instance, those faculties of the mind 
called tune and time, or what are more usually styled 
(to use a common expression) ‘‘a good ear for music ;” 
the second qualification is ‘‘a fine voice,” of sympa- 
thetic musical qualities; the third, a retentive musical 
memory—to be more explicit, to have the power of 
remembering the sounds of melody; the fourth, an 
animated temperament of mind; the fifth, a taste for 
singing and music in general. Perchance there is a0 
necessity to say these powers and affections are 
possessed in degree by every human being; but in 
different individuals there are different degrees of 
natural development. Although it is not right to 
encourage girls or men to have their voices cultivated 
and trained if they are commonplace, one must advise 
everybody who can afford it to take courses of vocal 
lessons with a good master. For a woman it is the 
best kind of education, because it helps and improves 
physical development, In a word, besides pupils being 
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taught to sing, they are also taught to please. The 
audience is all eyes, and the first impression is of the 
greatest importance. When the eye is offended, it is 
sometimes difficult to obtain the ear. 
The opular Song. 

Wuar makes a song popular? What is the recipe for 
the song-writer and the publisher, which if followed 
will ensure a song’s success? Is it the harmony, or is 
it in the words, or is it both together ? 

Doubtless, it lies in many things, and no particular 
characteristic should be singled out. And yet, if one 
examines with any care the torrent of popular songs 
sent out from the publishing houses of the country, 
one can trace some uniform signs that may suggest a 
reason for their success. As in social life we feel 
most friendly toward those who show themselves 
sympathetic and responsive to our moods and tastes, 
so in the musical world we hear some strain or senti- 
ment to which our feelings readily respond, and so our 
hats come off, we purchase the song and establish it in 
the household of our affections. 

And yet many songs of real merit often fail where, 
if some simple rules were followed, a different result 
might reasonably be expected. A song-writer should 
make his song of easy range; the words should be 
appropriate for either male or female voice, and the 
movement of the melody should suit the sentiment of 
the words. 

The singing public have medium voices with a 
limited range, and a song covering two octaves in its 
range is too great for execution by them. They will 
not buy it. One or two notes over an octave in 
medium register will suit the great majority of voices 
better. 

Where the words of a song are adaptable to voices 
of either sex, more sales will be made. Few sopranos 
indulge in hunting songs or songs of the sea—and a 
baritone or bass singer will purchase but few lullabies, 

And lastly, the rhythm of the song should be regu- 
lated by the sentiment of the words. Too little atten- 
tion is paid to the words of songs. They are by all 
odds the most important part of a song and should 
control. Feeling words compel a feeling rendition of 
the music. Where words indicate dash and spirit the 
composer should see that the music so interprets it, 
and where feeling or sympathy is required, the music 
should sustain the idea, 

Common sense is too useful in all the vocations of 
life to be left entirely out of the composition of popular 
songs. 


Requisites of a Good Choir. 

THE essentials which can and must be insisted upon 
are these: (1) a musical ear; (2) a sense of time ; (3) 
a fair training in musical elements ; (4) a modicum of 
voice, not necessarily strong, but without any such 
harsh or strident quality as would be offensive in soft 
passages ; (5) ability and willingness to pay attention 


and follow the leader. 
This is not a high standard, but there are few choirs 
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that live up to it. The thing that is absolutely indis- 
pensable is that each singer have a fair ear for musical 
pitch ; not the razor-edge acuteness of a violinist, who 
is wounded by an infinitesimal deviation, but such 
sensibility as will make a singer know that he is wrong 
when his attention is called to it, and enable him in 
time to rectify the error. Without this, the more voice 
a singer has the worse it is for the choir. A sense of 
time is equally important; though a highly cultivated 
feeling for it, such as a player of chamber music re- 
quires, is by no means essential, as the rhythms of 
choral music are, as a rule, simple and massive, and 
treacherous syncopations are usually avoided. It is 
not necessary to lay any great emphasis on voice; for 
in a chorus every little helps, if it is only rightly 
applied. 

It is a pity there is no way of accepting singers on 
probation. The greatest drawback to the success of a 
choir is not the incapable singers, but the indifferent 
ones—those who cut rehearsals and sit in blank indif- 
ference while others do the work, hoping when the 
time comes to lean on those who have learned the 
music. A choir of mediocre singers who practise 
faithfully, watch the baton with unswerving care, try 
to sing every note at a first reading, and make it a 
point to begin every phrase bravely and clearly, will 
speedily outclass a choir of good voices, the possessors 
of which are supremely indifferent to what is going on. 
Watch the singers in most choirs—there are honour- 
able exceptions—and you will see that at least a third 
lean on the rest. When the pitch has been found 
they comein. Their mouths are shut at the difficult 
places—the places that determine the rank of a choir. 
We hope to see the day when it will be possible to 
dismiss all who do not pay attention to the conductor, 
and try to do their work thoroughly. 


Gounod and his Ausic. 

Tue church music of Gounod comes in for considerable 
criticism now that he has left this world. His style of 
sacred music is criticised as “fine, but effeminate ; 
aristocratic, but sensuous; seemingly skilful and 
learned, but nevertheless weak and vain.” Another 
writer says that ‘in all of Gounod’s compositions 
preceding ‘Faust, one can discover the material of 
which he made use in this fortunate work, while in all 
that follows there is always ‘Faust’ who is speaking 
to us.” 

These criticisms emanate largely from the liturgic 
standpoint of the Roman Catholic Church. Those of 
this Church who uphold the Gregorian style of music 
as exemplified by the Plain Song and the music of 
Palestrina, cannot fail to be unsatisfied. While Gounod 
was a deep student of Palestrina, and by common 
report a supporter of the Gregorian style of church 
music, nevertheless his sacred music does not give 
evidence of any great application of contrapuntal 
principles to its construction. It is essentially har- 
monic, and the occasional adoption of the polyphonic 
style is not remarkably effective. 

When Gounod’s most familiar work, Zhe Redemp- 
tion was brought out, the weakness of the only bit of 
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choral counterpoint (the fugal exposition in the last 
chorus) was particularly striking. There is no doubt 
that Gounod was actuated in his composition of 
sacred music by a religious spirit, which led him to 
express the sentiment of the words to which he wrote 
in a manner profoundly impressive, if not scientifically 
profound. 

But even Gounod’s religious ecstasies have been 
referred to as ‘‘fantastic poetic exaltations, almost 
hysterical in character.” Facts have been cited to 
prove this; but while they may indicate a certain 
erratic emotional nature, it does not detract at all from 
the religious expression of Gounod’s music, except 
that, from a Roman liturgic standpoint, he failed to 
conform to the old musical traditions of his church. 

The music of the Church of England, and of all 
Protestant denominations, owes much to Charles 
Francis Gounod. His romantic temperament, ex- 
pressing itself in his music generally, and particularly 
in his sacred works, has exerted a modifying influence 
upon the phlegmatic tendency of the English church- 
music writers. As a writer for a large choral body, 
Gounod is remarkable. His efforts are produced by 
simple means, perhaps by some they would be called 
cheap; but they are good effects. His anthems and 
masses are well adapted to the uses of the Protestant 
churches, and when properly performed rarely fail to 
create a strong religious impression. 


bearing Colours. 
KAROLUS WAHLSTEDT, of Hamburg, Germany, has 
the following to say in the Oestlerreichische Musik und 
Theaterzeitung, on ‘‘Hearing Colours”; “It is an 
undisputed fact that many people associate tone with 
colour. As is always the case, this sense of perception 
is more acute in some than in others. For instance, a 
lady of considerable musical attainment claims to see 
light orange whenever she hears music, Lombroso has 
written at length upon colour in music, but with all his 
investigation did not come to any definite conclusion 
as to the cause thereof. My own observations are 
somewhat as follows : 

D major, military blue. 

E major, pure white. 

F major, light brown, 

G major, meadow green. 


A major, scarlet, 
B major, light blue. 


“‘C major has, however, never awakened, in me, any 
sense of colour, and, therefore, Iam unable to assign 
to ita specific character. To me it is the ‘musical 
maid of all work.’ 

‘From the above table it is evident that certain 
tones are especially adapted for certain uses. For 
instance, I couple D major with chivalry and victorious 
rejoicing, as also A and B major (red and blue). With 
E, innocence and tenderness. G major is especially 
adapted to describe pastoral scenes; D flat major to 
express grief or funeral music, as is also A flat. The 
colours of these tones, deep black and dark blue, are, 
to me, most distinct in this connection. F sharp major 
has a rich golden colour, and is, therefore, appropriate 


B flat major, orange. 

D flat major, deep black. 
E flat major, viotet. 

F sharp major, old gold. 
A flat major, dark blue. 





for parlour music. F, B, and E flat, the middle colours, 
These are, on 


are most adaptable for dance music, 
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the whole, my ideas in this connection, which have 
been considered sound by many fine musicians to 
whom I have submitted them. Numerous examples 
could be cited from the works of the great masters, 
put that would lead us too far here. I only wish to 
mention that especially the symphonies of our tone- 
heroes, to which Briickner belongs, offer an almost 
unlimited field for convincing research in this direc- 
tion, and every musician to whom this question is of 
interest can readily find examples therein, 

“Tt is most difficult to explain this hearing of 
colours, and, as already stated, Lombroso does not. 
come to any definite conclusion. My own idea is that 
tone and colour have at some time been so closely 
allied that they left an indelible impression upon the 
mind's eye, in consequence of which, whenever the 
same tone is heard again, the same colour recurs to the 
mind, and thus to the living eye. As an example, I 
would mention the overture to Weber's ‘Oberon.’ 
Note the martial character of the music—it is genuine, 


victorious rejoicing. The impression of the overture | 


upon me (although unconsciously) may have been such 
that for all time the tone of D major will bring to my 
mind the knights in military blue, and the same holds 
good in Chopin’s ‘ Funeral March,’ 

“ At any rate, the composer must, consciously or un- 
consciously, know what character or colour to assign 
to the different tones, otherwise he will be incapable 
of producing anything characteristic. If a piece or 
song is transposed into another key from that in which 
it was originally written, it loses its innate character. 
As the painter distinguishes between his colours, so 
must the tone-painter distinguish between his colours 
or tones if he wishes to be original.” 


QA Good Accompanist. 


WE have often appreciated the inestimable value of 
a good accompanist, and have been led to dwell upon 
the importance of that department of musical educa- 
tion. 

For many years it remained a mystery to some why 
many of the most excellent pianists were incapable of 
playing a simple accompaniment acceptably for any 
solo instrument. Our bewilderment was enhanced 
upon hearing a first-rate composer of songs almost ruin 
the performance of his own compositions sung by a 
celebrated singer, merely by playing a wretched accom- 
paniment. 

By degrees we solved the mystery to our own satisfac- 
tion, and were confirmed in our own ideas the other day 
by one of the best accompanists. In reply to the 
question, ‘‘What is the secret of good accompany- 
ing ?” she replied with a smile: ‘The acceptance of 
the fact that one is of secondary importance in the 
performance. There are three kinds of accompanists, 
the bad kind, the willing kind, and the good kind. The 
bad kind may be a splendid pianist, but when he 
accompanies he spoils everything by trying {2 interpret 
according to his own ideas, instead of following the 
interpretation of the singer. In that word following 
lies the whole secret. I make a point of lagging 
almost imperceptibly behind the singer rather than 
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driving on in advance of her. Few singers or other 
solo performers have an invariable interpretation of 
any one song, therefore I am kept on the gui vive for 
the subtle differences they make at every performance. 
At such times, if 1 am not following—literally /o//ow- 
zng—them they go one way, I another, greatly to the 
detriment of the musical intention.” 

‘How did you happen to take up accompanying as a 
profession ?” we asked. 

“T was always what might be called a vocal musi- 
cian,” she replied. ‘The pure cantabile appeals tome 
greatly. I wish I had a voice. Early in my career | 
faced the truth, that many could play as well as I, but 
few could accompany as well; so | turned my entire 
intelligence upon perfecting the thing 1 was sure of 
in myself, and now have the satisfaction of knowing 
I fill a long vacant place. I have the keenest satis- 
faction in reading the noble Schumann, Schubert, 
Brahms’ songs, with some of the most artistic song 
reciters our country affords. I study all of the great 
songs by myself closely and at length before I try them 
with a singer. At a first rehearsal I simply play the 
notes, following along in pursuit of her, feeling for the 
song. This limpress myself with, so that if I am given 
no second rehearsal, by the time of the recital I have 


) learned the song, or songs, from her standpoint of in- 


It must have been a joy to have sung to 
He was the vocal 


terpretation. 
Mendelssohn’s accompaniments, 
musician par excellence. 

‘By the willing accompanist | mean the person who 
would do the right thing if he knew how. Singers 
are of small assistance in helping one on to the right 
road where there is no instinctive knowledge within 
one’s self. They know what they want, but can’t tell 
it. Most of the singing teachers have accompanists, 
some of whom have come to me for lessons, I say to 
these girls, ‘First of all learn to follow; secondly, 
remember that the time of a song is not kept up to 
the tick of the metronome; thirdly, that whatever the 
singer does is right so far as you are concerned, no 
matter what your own private opinion may be.’ When 
they learn to practise these rules they are good accom- 
panists, provided they read well, have a fair execution, 
and considerable sympathy.”—7he Etude. 
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METROPOLITAN. 


FuLHAM.—The annual festival of the choir of Dawes 
Road Congregational Church was held on May 9th. 
The evening service was somewhat shortened, and a 
short musical service was held at the close. The chief 
item was ‘‘Hear my Prayer,” the solo being tastefully 
and artistically rendered by Miss Kate Cherry, to the 
evident enjoyment of a large congregation. Solos were 


j. also sung by Mr. Cyril D'Arcy and members of the 


choir. The choir were in full force, over fifty members 
being present, and their rendering of the anthems, etc., 
was highly appreciated. The pastor (Rev. H. J. 
Shirley), preached a “ musical” sermon, and by the 
kindness of the deacons the whole of the collection at 
the service (£7 6s. 3d.) was devoted to the choir fund. 
Mr. J. W. Archer (organist and choirmaster), conducted 
throughout, and Mr. Davis (Forest Gate), presided at 
the organ. 

HackneEy.—A successful concert of sacred music 
was given to the inmates of Hackney Workhouse on 
Wednesday, 28th April last, by the choir of Trinity 
Congregational Church, Walthamstow, with Mr. E. S. 
Goodes at the organ as accompanist and conductor. 
The following programme was rendered with marked 
precision and artistic effect by the efficient choir of 
about eighteen voices : Organ solo, “Cujus animam” 
(Rossini); anthem, “The radiant morn”; song, 
” (Gounod), Mr. F. H. Goodes ; quartet, 


| “Cast thy Burden” (Mendelssohn); chorus, ‘ How 


| lovely are the messengers” 


| closed with the hymn, “ Abide with me, 


(Mendelssohn); song, 
“The Holy City,” Mr. J. Parr; air, “My soul doth 
magnify the Lord,” Miss Martin; recitative and duet, 
“O magnify the Lord with me,” the Misses Goodes 
and Martin; chorus, ‘‘God’s mercy is on them that 
fear Him” (Carter's P/acida); organ solo, “ Heaven 
and the earth display” (Mendelssohn’s Afha/ic) ; 
anthem, ‘O taste and see” (Goss); air, ‘‘ Why do the 
nations,” Mr, F. H. Goodes; anthem, “ What are 
these” (Stainer); song, “The Better Land,” Miss 
Martin; chorus, “ Hallelujah” (Zesséah). The concert 
* sung by the 
congregation. The performance was characterised by 
thoroughness in every respect, and was greatly enjoyed 
by the large company of inmates. 

LAVENDER HILL.—A highly successful performance 
of Darnton’s cantata, Advaham, was given in the 
Wesleyan Chapel, Queen’s Road, on Tuesday, May 4th, 
by the Queen’s Road Gospel Temperance Choir and 
Band of eighty members, under the able conductor, Mr. 
John Hall. This society was formed on November 7th, 
1887, by the present conductor, who has been absent 
once only from the weekly rehearsals. The special 
object for the formation of this society was to sustain 
the musical part of the temperance work connected 
with this church, and with such a conductor success 
was secured. In order, however, to keep up the 
interest of the choir and band and to make their 
services more efficient, cantatas were added to their 
repertoire of strictly temperance music, the rendering of 
which is looked forward to with great interest. The 
conductor is fortunate in being able to select soloists 
from the choir: Soprano, Miss Daisy Clark ; contralto, 
Miss Cain ; tenor, Mr. G, Lockyer ; baritone, Mr. Joy ; 
bass, Mr. Thompson; who on all occasions do credit 
to themselves. On this occasion the choruses were 
given by the choir with their well-known attack and 
precision. ‘‘O give thanks” was perhaps the most 
telling, the conductor having to submit to a vociferous 
demand for a repetition. Miss Daisy Clark was in 
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careful, telling, and artistic, and in the solo, “I will 
praise Thee, O Lord,” her sweet voice and her pleasing 


audience, so that an encore was inevitable. Mr. 
Lockyer sang with taste the tenor solos, and in the two 
duets with Mr. Joy, the beauty of the music served to 
bring out the quality of their voices. The band 
(leader, Mr. Medlam), played like artists who are 
accustomed to it. No small part of the complete 
success was due to Madame Bessie Peters for her full 
command over the beautiful organ recently built by 
Hunt and Sons, of Clapham. 


PROVINCIAL. 

ALDERSHOT.—A very successful concert was given in 
the Grosvenor Road Wesleyan Chapel by the Aldershot 
and Farnham Circuit Choir of ninety voices with an 
orchestra of thirty players. Part I. was miscellaneous. 
Gaul’s cantata Zhe Ten Virgins formed the second 
part. The soprano solos were taken by Miss Sadie de 
Courcy, and the contralto solos by Mrs. Green, of 
Southampton. The tenor solos were taken by Sergeant 
Eastmead ; and Corporal Cox, Royal Engineers, took 
the part of the narrator. Mr. G. W. Curry conducted. 
The introduction and chorus, “ Sleepers, wake, a voice 
is calling,” promised well for what was to follow, and 
throughout, the high character was _ maintained. 
Corporal Cox gave the narrative, ‘The kingdom of 
Heaven,” and Sergeant Eastmead followed with the 
tenor air, ‘‘Thy kingdom come,” sung with deepest 
feeling. The intermezzo gave splendid scope to the 
orchestra, which under the direction of Mr. D. Burden, 
proved throughout well equal to the work. Corporal 
Cox did exceedingly well in the solo, ‘‘How long, O 
Heavenly Bridegroom.” Miss de Courcy gave the solo, 
“Wisdom crieth in the streets,” and one of the best of 
many excellent choruses followed, ‘ O, how great is Thy 
goodness.” The festal march and the quartette, in 
which Mr. Ganley, Mrs. Curry, Miss Gill, and Sergeant 
Badcock were most successful, added yet further 
excellence to the whole performance, which concluded 
with the singularly exquisite chorus, ‘‘O sing unto 
the Lord a new song.” Throughout the orchestra did 
splendidly, and Mr. Curry and Mr. Burden deserve 
hearty congratulations on the general success. Miss 
B. Williams presided at the pianc. 


CHICHESTER.—For the third time, a service unique 
in its kind in Chichester, was held at the Congre- 
gational Church. A more remarkably impressive and 
yet enjoyable service could scarcely be conceived. It 
consisted of lantern illustrations of our Lord’s work and 
the final great tragedy, an organ recital, sacred solos, 
and the singing ot hymns and a short Scripture reading 
and address. The whole was admirably conceived and 
carried out, the arrangements being perfect. The pro- 
ceedings were opened by the pastor, the Rev. March 
Timson. The organist was Mr. Allen Acton, who is an 
exceptionally skilful executant of organ music. The 
pieces were “ Offertoire in G” (Wely); (a), ‘“Shep- 
herd’s Song” (Merkel) ; (4), “ Leid” (Parry) ; air with 
variations, ‘‘ Jerusalem the Golden” (Spark); ‘* War 
March of the Priests” (Mendelssohn). He also admir- 
ably extemporised during the display of the final scenes 
of the Crucifixion and Resurrection. The pictures 
shown by means of a fine lantern by Mr, Futcher, were 
exceedingly good. During the evening Miss Futcher 
sang Bevan’s “ Everlasting Day ” in excellent taste and 
voice, and was associated with Mr. Futcher in “So 
Thou liftest Thy divine Petition,” from the Crucifixion. 
Mr. Futcher contributed ‘“ The Light of the World,” by 
Adams, and Mr. Acford, ‘‘O God, have mercy,” from 
St. Paul, The arrangements were made by Mr. F. W. 
Lane, Mr, Futcher, and Mr, T. Clark. 


excellent voice, her rendering of the soprano recit was | 
| viz. A. R. Gaul's Zhe Zen Virgins, and Mendelssohn’s 
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EXxeTER.—A large audience assembled in the Mint ° 
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Wesleyan Church, when two important musical works, 


‘‘ Hear My Prayer,” were rendered, Mr. F. J. Shapcott, 


manner fairly captivated the large and appreciative | L.R.A.M., organist of the church, wielded the baton. 


The principal vocalists were Mrs. Cissie Herbert, 
soprano; Miss Lucy Steer, contralto; Mr. H. Jewell, 
tenor; and Mr, Harry Long, bass. Mr, Arthur Guest 
was at the organ, and Miss Madge Featherstone- 
haugh presided at the pianoforte. The choir, which 
numbered about sixty voices, were fairly well balanced, 
and the manner in which they acquitted themselves 
showed that they had been carefully trained. The 
orchestra, although small, rendered a good account of 
themselves, and their performance was marked by taste 
and precision, 


HASLINGDEN.—On Wednesday evening, May 12th, 
Gaul’s cantata, Auth, was excellently rendered by 
the choir (assisted by a few friends), in Trinity Baptist 
Church. Dr. Knowles was the conductor, and Mr. 
Cyrus Hartley, of Burnley, the organist. The principals 
were: Soprano, Miss Mary Elgin; contralto, Miss G., 
Sandiford; and bass, Mr. Percy H. Sandiford. In the 
second part Miss Elgin sang ‘‘The Holy City,” Mr. P. 
H. Sandiford “ Calvary,” and Miss Sandiford “ Light 
in Darkness.” The organ solos by Mr. Hartley were 
listened to with rapt and appreciative attention. 


HeEss_LeE.—A new organ, built by Messrs. Abbott and 
Smith, was opened in the Wesleyan Chapel by Mr. J. 
Soulsby, A.R.C.O., who played a very interesting pro- 
gramme. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—The second part of Gounod’s 
Redemption was given on Sunday evening, May 9th, at 
the Elswick Road Wesleyan Church, by the choir of the 
church. There was a very large congregation. The 
choristers had evidently been well prepared by their 
zealous and painstaking conductor and organist, Mr. 
Geo. Dodds, who throughout conducted with consum- 
mate ability. The choruses, ‘Saviour of Men,” and 
‘Unfold, Ye Portals Everlasting,” were given with great 
spirit and precision. On the whole, the solos were 
very creditably rendered by Misses Blanche Mein, 
Jenny Browne, Lily Robinson, and Alice Moffatt, and 
Messrs. J. G. Reah, G. H. Spark, Jos. Thompson, and 
G. H. Wilson. The organ and piano accompaniments 
were played with the greatest ability and tact by 
Messrs. George Dodds, jun., and H, Yeaman Dodds 
respectively, 


ROTHWELL, NR. KETTERING.—On Thursday, May 6th, 
a sweet-toned two-manual organ built by Messrs. Lloyd 
and Co. of Nottingham, in the Congregational 
Church, was opened by Mr. EF. Minshall, who 
gave a recital. Mrs. L. Hutchen gave a capital 
rendering of “The Promise of Life,’ as did Mrs. 
Bye of “Behold 1 stand.” Mr. J. Palmer sang with 
taste “The Good Shepherd,” and Mr. H. Butlin 
rendered “ There isa Green Hill,” with much expres- 
sion. The pastor, the Rev. H. Butler, presided. There 
was a crowded audience. 


Mew Music. 


Blessed is the Nation. Anthem, by Charles Darnton. 
Bayley and Ferguson, 14, Paternoster Row. 3d.—Still 
another anthem for Jubilee purposes. Bold and 
effective. 

Festival Te Deum, By G, C. Martin, Mus, Doc. 
Novello and Co., Berners Street, W. 8d.—This is the 
Te Deum specially composed for performance at the 
Thanksgiving Service at St. Paul’s Cathedral on the 
22nd inst. A setting broader and more stately in 
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character would in our opinion be more appropriate. 
This Te Deum does not show Dr. Martin at his best. 

A Day of Praise. A short Festival Cantata. By 
Arthur J. Jamouneau. Sunday School Union, 57, 
Ludgate Hill. 6d.—A simple but telling composition for 
four solo voices, chorus, and organ, well suited for 
Sunday-school purposes. 


Probable Sons. A Service of Song. Music selected 
and composed by J. P. Attwater, F.R.C.O. The 
Religious Tract Society, 56, Paternoster Row. 6d.—An 
interesting compilation, but we should think much too 
long for ordinary use. Mr. Attwater’s own contributions 
are melodious and taking. 








Staccato Motes. 





Wesse, Paxton, and Danby, three noted composers 
of glees, are buried in St. Pancras churchyard. The 
tombstones of the two latter are in bad repair, while that 
of Webbe has disappeared altogether. A fund is being 
raised by Mr. J. Spencer Curwen to erect a monument 
to Webbe, and to recut the inscriptions on the tombs 
of Danby and Paxton. Subscriptions may ke sent to 
Mr. Curwen at 9, Warwick Lane, E.C. It is proposed 
to uncover the monuments on a Saturday afternoon in 
July. 

Mr. F. H. Cowen has been appointed conductor of 
the Bradford Festival. 

Dr. PEACE has been entertained to dinner by the 
Glasgow Society of Musicians on his leaving for 
Liverpool. 

PROFESSOR BRIDGE gave a most interesting lecture 
on “Sixty Years of Music,” at the Crystal Palace. He 
dealt with church music, public performances, military 
bands, and the chief composers. 

More than 1€,000 tickets at £1 each have been sold 
for the Bayreuth Festival to be neld in the autumn. 

MEssrs. WILLIS AND Son are to rebuild Lincoln 
cathedral organ. 

Dr. JoserH SmiruH, conductor of the Dublin 
Musical Society, brought an action against Herr 
Theodore Werner, the violinist, to recover damages for 
describing him as an incompetent conductor. Herr 
Werner withdrew the statement and paid plaintiff's 
costs. 

Mr. THURLEY BEALE, a well-known bass a few years 
ago, is dead, 

Ar the School Board Choir Competition at Queen's 
Hall, Fleet Road, Hampstead, came out first. This is 
the third time the choir has taken this position. 

Dr. MANN has been appointed University organist in 
succession to Dr, Garrett. 





Co Correspondents, 


B. G. W.—Congregations would not always approve 
of the sum being mentioned, and occasionally the 
builders might not be willing to name the figure. 

C. A.—It is an American publication, and cannot be 
procured in this country except by special order. 

VioLin.—You must consult a specialist in the value 
of violins. It would not be safe to pay so much with- 
out an opinion. 

The following are thanked for their communications : 

PD. F. (Weston-super-Mare), F. J. (Filey), S. M. 


(Rhyl), T. T, (Barnsley), W. J. C. (Hornsey), F. J. 
(Oxtord), C. D. R. (Hitchin). 
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Accidentals. 


YounG WIFE (wishing to please): ‘ Now, dear, what 
dress would you advise me to wear for the concert this 
evening ?” 

Fond Husband: “ Well, I think an accordion skirt 
with a brass band round the waist, and piped sleeves, 
might fit the occasion.” 





WILLIE: “Pa, what does an actor strike when he 
makes a hit ?” 

Pa (in the profession): Generally the manager for 
more salary, my boy.” 





AT a village in Lancashire, there is a certain Wesleyan 
chapel where a bass viol has been introduced to assist 
the choir. On a recent Sunday, while the parson was 
in the middle of the sermon, a big bull got out of his 
pasture and came swaggering down the road, growling 
as he came. The minister heard the loud bellow and 
looking up toward the singers’ seats with a grave face, 
said : “I would thank the musicians not to tune during 
service time, it annoys me.” The choir was surprised, 
but nothing was said. Pretty soon the bull gave 
another grumble, and then the parson became frantic. 
He stopped short, and, looking directly at the bass 
viol player, said: “I now particularly request Mr. L, 
that he will not tune his instrument while 1 am preach- 
ing.” This was more than the fiddler could stand, 
Popping up in his seat he snapped out: “It isn't me, 
parson—it isn’t me! It’s the old town bull.” 





Not 1n HarmMony.—An American minister recently 
preached on “ Hell,” and pictured in burning words 
the terrors awaiting the unrepentant wicked in the 
next world, His sermon made a deep impression on 
the congregation. At the conclusion of the discourse 
the pastor usually announces the hymn to be sung asa 
response. ‘The organist had not known the subject of 
the sermon when he selected the response, and 
thought no more about it after he had compiled his list 
of hymns. 

The pastor fumbled with the list, coughed, and 
looked a trifle embarrassed. The organist began to 
play the air pianissimo, anda broad grin spread over 
every face. The minister looked appealingly upward 
to the organist and then turned over the leaves of the 
hymn book with desperate eagerness. The organist 
left his keyboard and hurried down to the pastor. 

“We must change that response,” whispered the 
pastor. 

“Why ?” asked the organist innocently. 

“I have been preaching on ‘Hell,’” said the 
minister, ““and the response you have chosen is, 
‘What must it be to be there?’ We cannot have 
that.” 

EQUAL TO THE Occasion.—"' Have you ‘A Heart to 
Love Me’?” she inquired of the pale assistant in the 
music shop, 

‘‘Not on a salary of a pound a week, miss,” he 
responded, sadly. 





LEsSEE: “ That sailors’ chorus was awful! What 
was the matter?” 

Stage-Manager: ‘The tars couldn't get the right 
pitch.” 





SoME irreverent joker propounds this conundrum : 
‘‘What sacred song did Adam sing in the Garden of 
Eden?” A friend replied: ‘‘Why, that’s very easy— 
Nothing but leaves.” \t wasn’t half bad; only the real 
answer is: Lve'n'me.—Musical Life. 
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Organ Builder, 
361, Liverpool Road, LONDON, N. 


Gold Medal and Diploma of Honour, Highest possible Distinction, Edinburgh, 1890. 





THE “SAFE”? PURSE. 


Patented by the Hon. Mrs. PERY. 
Prevents all 
danger of losing 
moneywhilecarry- 
ingit about. Can- 
not be snatched 
fromthe hand. Ad- 
justed to size, leav- 
ing fingers and thumb 
free for other purposes. 

Safe and convenient for 
frequent use. No scram- 
bling for pockets, no time 
lost in opening bags or other 
receptacle, To be had at all 
Fancy Goods Warehouses, 
Wholesale at the Depot, where 
sample Purses can be obtained by 
enclosing 3d. extra in stamps, at 
prices from 2s. 6d. to 42s. 


Depot— 


SAFE PURSE SYNDICATE, LTD.. 


»7, WOOD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 












Modern Organ Music. 


A Publication of Pieces in various styles. 


Edited by E. MINSHALL. 


Price 3s. nett each number, 





PRESS OPINIONS. 


“Likely to be a welcome addition to the organist’s library.” — 
Liverpool Daily Post. ‘ Will constitute a valuable volume of organ 
music.”—Leicester Chronicle, ‘* Willi doubtless find favour with 
many organists.”—Liverpool Mercury. The two most recent 
numbers show no signs of falling off in this useful series,”— 
Daily News. ‘“ Admirable,.”—Musical Standard. 





44 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 





The Otganist’s Magazine of Votuniaries. 


A SERIES OF ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS CHIEFLY FOR 
CHURCH USE. 


Edited by E. MINSHALL. 


Published on the First of every Alternate Month, Subscription: 6/6 per Annum, post free. 





WOLUME Ix. 
November, 1895, contains— 
Album Leaf, Arthur Berridge. 
Intermezzo, James Lyon. 
Finale Fugato, O. A. Mansfield, Mus. Doc. (Prise Composition.) 
January, 1896, contains— 
Andantino (Priere), James Lyon. 
Caprice. Walter Porter, F.R.C.O. 
March, 1896, contains— 
Introductory Voluntary. Thos. Ely, Mus, Bac. 
“Hollingside,” with Variations. Ernest H. Smith, F.R.C.O. 
May, 1896, contains— 
Introduction and Allegro, Ernest H. Smith, F.R.C.O. 
Nocturne. H.S. Irons. 
July, 1896, contains— 
A Fragment. Arthur Berridge. 
Priere, Ernest H. Smith, F.R.C,O. 
Concluding Voluntary. James Lyon. 





September, 1896, contains— 


Introduction, Variations and Finale on“ Hanover.” James Lyon 
Communion. Bruce Steane. 


November, 1896, contains— 
Marche Nuptiale, Ernest W. Barnard. 
In Memoriam. James Lyon. 
January, 1897, contains— 
Andantino. Arthur Berridge. 
Communion, Thomas Greenhalgh, 
March, 1897, contains— 
March Pomposo, Arthur Berridge. 
Prayer. Bruce Steane. 
May, 1897, contains— 


Offertoire in C. Millward Hughes, 
Cradle Song. Bruce Steane. 


SINGLE COPIES ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE N&T. 





PUBLISHING OFFICE, 44, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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character would in our opinion be more appropriate. 
This Te Deum does not show Dr. Martin at his best. 

A Day of Praise. A short Festival Cantata. By 
Arthur J. Jamouneau. Sunday School Union, 57, 
Ludgate Hill. 6d.—A simple but telling composition for 
four solo voices, chorus, and organ, well suited for 
Sunday-school purposes. 

Probable Sons. A Service of Song. Music selected 
and composed by J. P. Attwater, F.R.C.O. The 
Religious Tract Society, 56, Paternoster Row. 6d.—An 
interesting compilation, but we should think much too 
long for ordinary use. Mr. Attwater’s own contributions 
are melodious and taking. 


Staccato Motes. 





Wense, Paxton, and Danby, three noted composers 
of glees, are buried in St. Pancras churchyard. ‘The 
tombstones of the two latter are in bad repair, while that 
of Webbe has disappeared altogether, A fund is being 
raised by Mr. J. Spencer Curwen to erect a monument 
to Webbe, and to recut the inscriptions on the tombs 
of Danby and Paxton. Subscriptions may ke sent to 
Mr. Curwen at 9, Warwick Lane, F.C. It is proposed 
to uncover the monuments on a Saturday afternoon in 
July. 

Mr. I*. H. Cowen has been appointed conductor of 
the Bradford Festival 

Dr. Peace has been entertained to dinner by the 
Glasgow Society of Musicians on his leaving for 
Liverpool. 

PROFESSOR BRIDGE gave a most interesting lecture 
on “Sixty Years of Music,” at the Crystal Palace. He 
dealt with church music, public performances, military 
bands, and the chief composers. 

More than 1€,000 tickets at #1 each have been sold 
for the Bayreuth Festival to be neld in the autumn. 

MEssrs. WILLIS AND Son are to rebuild Lincoln 
cathedral organ. 

Dr. JoserH Smiru, conductor of the Dublin 
Musical Society, brought an action against Herr 
Theodore Werner, the violinist, to recover damages for 
describing him as an incompetent conductor. Herr 
Werner withdrew the statement and paid plaintiff's 
costs. 

Mr. THURLEY BEALE, a well-known bass a few years 
ago, is dead, 

At the School Board Choir Competition at Queen's 
Hall, Fleet Road, Hampstead, came out first. This is 
the third time the choir has taken this position. 

Dr. MANN has been appointed University organist in 
succession to Dr, Garrett. 


Co Correspondents, 


B. G. W.—Congregations would not always approve 
of the sum being mentioned, and occasionally the 
builders might not be willing to name the figure. 

C. A.—It is an American publication, and cannot be 
procured in this country except by special order. 

VIOLIN.—You must consult a specialist in the value 
of violins. It would not be safe to pay so much with- 
out an opinion. 

The following are thanked for their commutiications : 

D. F. (Weston-super-Mare), F. J. (Filey), S. M. 
(Rhyl), T. T. (Barnsley), W. J. C. (Hornsey), F. J. 
(Oxford), C. D. R. (Hitchin). 
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| Accidentals, 
| Eee 
| Younc Wire (wishing to please): ‘“ Now, dear, what 
dress would you advise me to wear for the concert this 
evening ?” 

Fond Husband: “Well, I think an accordion skirt 
with a brass band round the waist, and piped sleeves, 
might fit the occasion.” 





WILLIE: “Pa, what does an actor strike when he 
makes a hit ?” 

Pa (in the profession): Generally the manager for 
more salary, my boy.” 





At avillage in Lancashire, there is a certain Wesleyan 
chapel where a bass viol has been introduced to assist 
the choir. Ona recent Sunday, while the parson was 
in the middle of the sermon, a big bull got out of his 
pasture and came swaggering down the road, growling 
as he came. The minister heard the loud bellow and 
looking up toward the singers’ seats with a grave face, 
said : ‘I would thank the musicians not to tune during 
service time, it annoys me.” The choir was surprised, 
but nothing was said. Pretty soon the bull gave 
another grumble, and then the parson became frantic. 
He stopped short, and, looking directly at the bass 
viol player, said: “I now particularly request Mr. L. 
that he will not tune his instrument while 1 am preach- 
ing.” This was more than the fiddler could stand, 
Popping up in his seat he snapped out: “It isn't me, 
parson—it isn’t me! It’s the old town bull.” 





Not IN HaRMony.—An American minister recently 
preached on “ Hell,” and pictured in burning words 
the terrors awaiting the unrepentant wicked in the 
next world, His sermon made a deep impression on 
the congregation, At the conclusion of the discourse 
the pastor usually announces the hymn to be sung asa 
response. ‘The organist had not known the subject of 
the sermon when he selected the response, and 
thought no more about it after he had compiled his list 
of hymns. 

The pastor fumbled with the list, coughed, and 
looked a trifle embarrassed. The organist began to 
play the air pianissimo, anda broad grin spread over 
every face. The minister looked appealingly upward 
to the organist and then turned over the leaves of the 
hymn book with desperate eagerness. The organist 
left his keyboard and hurried down to the pastor. 

“We must change that response,” whispered the 
pastor. 

‘Why ?” asked the organist innocently. 

“I have been preaching on ‘Hell,” said the 
minister, ‘and the response you have chosen is, 
‘What must it be to be there?’ We cannot have 
that.” 

EQuaL TO THE Occasion.—'' Have you ‘A Heart to 
Love Me’?” she inquired of the pale assistant in the 
music shop. 

‘‘Not on a salary of a pound a week, miss,” he 
responded, sadly. 





LESSEE: “ That sailors’ chorus was awful! What 
was the matter ?” : 
Stage-Manager: ‘‘The tars couldn't get the right 


pitch.” 





SoME irreverent joker propounds this conundrum : 
‘‘What sacred song did Adam sing in the Garden of 
Eden?” A friend replied: ‘Why, that’s very easy— 
Nothing but leaves.” \t wasn't half bad; only the real 
| answer is: Ave'n'me.—Musical Life. 
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361, Liverpool Road, LONDON, N. 
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To the Admiralty. 


Gold Medal and Diploma of Honour, Highest possible Distinction, Edinburgh, 1890. 
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A Publication of Pieces in various styles. 


Edited by E. MINSHALL. 
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PRESS OPINIONS. 


“Likely to be a welcome addition to the organist’s library.”— 
Liverpool Daily Post. ‘* Will constitute a valuable volume of organ 
music.”—Leicester Chronicle. ‘‘ Willi doubtless find favour with 
many organists.”—Liverpool Mercury. The two most recent 
numbers show no signs of falling off in this useful series,”— 
Daily News. ‘‘ Admirable.”—Musical Standard. 
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WOLUME Iii. 
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Album Leaf, Arthur Berridge. 
Intermezzo, James Lyon. 
Finale Fugato, O. A. Mansfield, Mus. Doc. (Prise Composition.) 
January, 1896, contains— 
Andantino (Priere), James Lyon. 
Caprice. Walter Porter, F.R.C.O. 
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Introductory Voluntary. Thos. Ely, Mus. Bac. 
“Hollingside,” with Variations. Ernest H. Smith, F.R.C.O. 
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Introduction and Allegro, Ernest H. Smith, F.R.C.O. 
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A Fragment, Arthur Berridge. 
Priere. Ernest H. Smith, F.R.C.O. 


Concluding Voluntary. James Lyon. 
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